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materially to the value of their book by 
the inclusion of selections not readily ac- 
cessible to the college student. For il- 
lustration, Herman Melville is represented 
by one of the Piazza Tales, “Benito 
Cereno,” rather than by parts of the more 
widely read Moby Dick or Typee, books 
which need to be studied in their en- 
tirety. Commendable economy in selec- 
tion is especially noticeable in such in- 
clusions as representative writings from 
Jonathan Edwards and, later, Holmes’s 
essay, “Jonathan Edwards.” Further, as 
the editors announce in their prefatory 
comment, the materials in Major Ameri- 
can Writers have been taken from repu- 
table texts whose punctuation and spelling 
are preserved. 

In every respect, the combined scholar- 
ship and practical experience of professors 
Jones and Leisy make Major American 
Writers a teachable book. 


Ima Honaxker HERRON 


CHARLES MORGAN’S 
NEW NOVEL 


SPARKENBROKE, 4y Charles Morgan. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


HIS new and popular novel is laid 

in contemporary Italy, in London, 
and in the English countryside. It is a 
novel with a theme, and perhaps for this 
reason the story is not up to the standard set 
in this author’s recent book, The Fountain, 
which we confess is our favorite by him. 
The story here is of Piers Tenniel, Lord 
Sparkenbroke, a poet and story-teller, a 
man before whom women fall supine, but 
who, being on a quest, cannot attend to 


Books 


any of them long. The theme of the 
book seems to bear upon the nature of 
love and art as qualities of the imagina- 
tion, and their relationship, as aspects of 
the same ecstasy, with the idea of death 
itself. The hero of the tale had an 
unusual psychological experience as a lad, 
when he was locked in the family vault, 
and this event seems to color all his after 
life. Plotted, the story is a series of “girl 
doesn’t get boy, girl doesn’t get boy,” 
until the reader is likely to cry out, “Oh 
shucks, go on and do it!” 

Lord Sparkenbroke’s affair with a cer- 
tain lady not his wife is conducted in a 
very unsporting and caddish manner, for 
having led her on to commit herself he 
then drives her to suicide by putting the 
whole choice up to her at the last. The 
suicide is a failure, the lady never having 
been instructed in tying hangman’s knots, 
and she marries a steady, decent fellow, 
while the noble lord perishes in solitary 
ecstasy in the family vault. The charac- 
terization suffers because the persons are 
drafted to exemplify a theme, whereas 
in The Fountain the theme was outside 
the story, and the people had a chance 
to be convincing. They talked less about 
their souls. On page 541 of Sparkenbroks 
the hero contrasts the modern style of 
writing with that of Charles Reade: “It’s 
all said in a dozen words and they plunge 
on into their story. Clumsy as a cart- 
horse in a pond, but they go straight 
through. We loiter to watch the bubbles.” 
On attaining page 541 of the book, one 
feels there is something to be said for 
this point of view. Most living writers, 
however, could profit by a study of the 
style of Sparkenbroke. Charles Morgan’s 
style is somewhat academic and precise, 
and by no means distinguished here, but it 
is careful, correct, and adequate. More- 
over, he las a vocabulary, and knows one 
end of a sentence from the other. 

STANLEY VESTAL 
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~ PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN 


The National Gharacter in Fiction 





By Resecca W. SmitH 





from dwellers in other lands, is a part of the legacy of the ro- 

mantic movement to our nation, springing from the same 
sources as the Declaration of Independence and Common Sense and the 
Statue of Liberty. The first conceptions of the American as a type were 
shaped and colored by the romantic dream; and in the popular mind 
some early pictures have tended to become permanent. Uncle Sam, for 
example, is still the national character for cartoonists. But one must 
not confuse or identify the philosophic idea of the American as a 
distinct person with the early description of him. The basic idea is one 
thing; the changing presentations of that idea are something else. Once 
concede that the American is sui generis, and an endlessly interest- 
ing task of finding and depicting him in varying aspects awaits succes- 
sive generations of sociologists and artists. 

The early colonists along the Atlantic seaboard often believed their 
settlements to be specially marked experiments. Cotton Mather in the 
Magnalia declared that Massachusetts Bay was an attempt to make the 
Kingdom come on New England earth, and was very sure that its 
success would justify God’s ways to men as well as verbal logic or epic 
poetry. In the seventeenth century, however, the colonial ideal was to 
establish communities where a man of God or a civilized European 


sk: BELIEF that an American is a unique person, different 
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might feel at home, with as little change as possible from the best 
standards he had known in the Old World. 

Not until well into the eighteenth century, under the impact of 
liberal thought, did the idea become prevalent that an American by 
virtue of being a dweller in a new land would become a new person. 
St. Jean de Crévecceur, an enlightened Frenchman, put the question in 
one of his Letters from an American Farmer (1782): “What then is 
the American, this new man?” And he answered his rhetorical query 
with a classic statement of the liberal idea: “He is an American, who, 
leaving behind him all his ancient prejudices and manners, receives 
new ones from the new mode of life he has embraced, the new govern- 
ment he obeys, and the new rank he holds. He becomes an American 
by being received in the broad lap of our great Alma Mater.” Thomas 
Jefferson repeatedly affirmed that the “man of these states” was a dif- 
ferent being from the “man of the old world” and must therefore be 
differently governed. Thomas Paine and Joel Barlow and the other 
liberals of the day reiterated this conception in their writings, and 
drove home the message in the popular mind. 

If advocates of this belief, or even patriotic Americans in general, 
had been called upon to produce a good example of what the new land 
could turn out in one generation, they would probably have cited Ben- 
jamin Franklin as a proof of their claims. Humbly born, self-educated 
and self-made, Franklin could hardly have risen in eighteenth-century 
Europe above the level of a prosperous burgher or a conspicuous po- 
litical agitator. In America he became not only a powerful politician 
and diplomat, but a savant and wit as well. Moreover, in Europe he 
associated on equal terms with intellectuals and aristocrats. Where 
but in a new world could a tallow chandler’s son have attained such a 
position? 

Interestingly enough, the scientists have recently offered confirma- 
tion of the romantic axiom that the American is a “new man.” Nearly 
a quarter of a century ago Dr. Franz Boas, the eminent anthropologist, 
was commissioned by the United States Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service to study the physical changes in the descendants of im- 
migrants. Within the past few months he has presented the evidence to 
show that important changes do take place, not only in bodily features 
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but in such other traits as motor habits. Of course, neither Dr. Boas nor 
the scientists who agree with him are primarily concerned with 
Jeffersonian doctrines regarding the good life in the American environ- 
ment; they simply support the theory that living here changes man 
into something different from what he was before. It is to the writers 
of plays and novels, especially the latter, that we turn for descriptions 
of the new American in his social and cultural relations—his appear- 
ance, speech, customs, and ideals. Without waiting for the evidence of 
science, and oftentimes on the basis of a limited and prejudiced knowl- 
edge of the facts, these writers have created a sort of national portrait 
gallery of the typical American in many garbs and poses. Some of the 
earliest pictures seem a little old-fashioned and quaint, while the latest 
ones are startling and sometimes modernistic; but all told they consti- 
tute a significant record of our national character, one that supplements 
and illumines the accounts of the historian and the scientist. 

Hardly was the Revolution over when such literary portraits began 
to appear. In 1787 an ex-soldier in the Continental Army, Royall 
Tyler, composed the first comedy of any distinction to be presented on 
our stage, The Contrast, in which his plain intention is to contrast the 
manners of Americans with those of the British, to the distinct advan- 
tage of the former. The main plot presents Colonel Manly, late of 
Washington’s forces, a sober, moral, truth-speaking, altogether admir- 
able gentleman, whose virtues shine in comparison with the silliness of 
the fop, Billy Dimple, imitator of English styles. To the heroine’s 
credit, she prefers the Colonel to the fop, and all ends well, with a 
lesson of homespun virtues adequately demonstrated. Manly, how- 
ever, is no more uniquely American than his former commander; like 
Washington, he is a colonial English gentleman wearing a blue uni- 
form. The incarnation of indigenous American character is to be found 
in Manly’s servant Jonathan. He is a New England farm-boy come 
to town as Colonel Manly’s “waiter”—not his servant, if you please, 
although he runs errands, does odd jobs, and generally is his handy- 
man. To understand this fine distinction in title is to define the status 
of Thoreau a few years later when he was engaged as “help” in the 
household of his friend, Mr. Emerson. Jonathan, a stout fellow, casts 
a curious yet cautious eye on the girls in town, all the while remaining 
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faithful to a sweetheart back in the country; for he is full of moral 
virtues. Shrewd and thrifty, he is not easily taken in, except on one 
occasion when, deceived by the over-persuasive art of the theater, he 
makes a booby of himself, as many another comic hero has done before 
and since. On occasion he sings “Yankee Doodle.” In short, Jonathan 
is Uncle Sam, despite the fact that he appears a generation too soon to 
wear the coat-tails and tight trousers of our national representative. 
Since Tyler’s day the portrait of the American as a shrewd, moral New 
England rustic has been done innumerable times by cartoonists, 
dramatists, and novelists, as well as by shapers of political legend. 

No writer of novels in the eighteenth century gives us so convincing 
a character as Jonathan; but a satirical sketch of the common man as 
Teague, the ignorant hero of Hugh Henry Brackenridge’s Modern 
Chivalry (1792), is worth noting. Teague is a bog-trotting Irish- 
man for whom the privileges and perils of democratic government 
mean nothing more than an opportunity to make a dangerous fool of 
himself. The edge of Brackenridge’s criticism is dulled by the fact that 
he is obviously imitating Don Quixote and Hudibras; but at that, it 
still cuts. Modern Chivalry is the most thoroughgoing social criticism 
of the frontier before The Gilded Age. It was not Teague, how- 
ever, but Jonathan whom subsequent writers and the public accepted as 
the typical American. The reason seems clear. Jonathan, in spite of his 
rustic crudities—almost, one suggests, by virtue of them—exemplifies 
the romantic philosophy that a man who lives close to the soil, free 
from the contaminating complexities of society, is essentially good and, 
therefore, invulnerable. Romantic America saw in Jonathan a portrait 
of her firstborn son; she forgot Teague for a hundred years. 

If the first delineation of the typical American is found in drama, it 
is to novels that we turn for most of the subsequent studies. The early 
nineteenth century offers Cooper’s Leather-Stocking, a full-length 
portrait in the high romantic manner which has remained the most be- 
loved and influential of all those in the national gallery. Since he first 
drew a bead on a hostile redskin in The Pioneers (1823), Leather- 
Stocking has loomed large on the American horizon. In the eyes of 
Europeans and of dwellers along the Atlantic seaboard, he has been 
a figure silhouetted against the western sky, somewhat larger than 
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common men and ringed with a sunset halo. The oft-repeated story is 
that a Frenchman extlaimed when he saw the Americans marching 
through Paris in 1917, “The spirit of Leather-Stocking is awake!” In 
the light of what has occurred since 1917, it is important to ponder the 
character of Cooper’s hero—rescuing him temporarily from the school 
reading-lists—in order to determine what the Frenchman meant. 

Natty Bumppo, variously known as “Deerslayer,” “Hawkeye,” 
“Pathfinder,” and “Leather-Stocking,” is the chief character in the 
series of Leather-Stocking novels which Cooper wrote between 1823 
and 1841. He is six feet tall, thin, sunburnt, with gray eyes and shaggy 
brows. He habitually wears a foxskin cap, a deerskin coat, buckskin 
breeches, and moccasins with leggings of leather. He always carries 
his rifle, powder-horn, and pouch. Almost innocent of “book-larnin’,” 
he is very wise in the lore of the woods and possessed of innumerable 
hand-skills. He is a dead shot, a safe guide on water or land, and a 
canny Indian fighter—precisely the sort of man any one of us would 
willingly put between his person and a band of hostile Indians. In- 
deed, most of us would be glad to have Natty as protection from 
gangster or kidnapper—although it must be remembered that Natty 
disapproved of town ways and would have paused in eliminating these 
foes to deliver himself of a moral discourse on the spectacle of a so- 
ciety productive of gangsters or kidnappers. 

Natty is a “man of the forest,” Cooper tells us in one of the Prefaces, 
possessing “little of civilization but its highest principles as they are 
exhibited in the uneducated, and all of savage life that is not incom- 
patible with the great rules of conduct.” His gifts are “white gifts,” 
but because he is removed from “nearly all the temptations of civilized 
life, placed in the best associations of that which is deemed savage,” he 
represents “the better qualities of both conditions.” Toward women 
and children Natty is gentle and merciful; even in the matter of love, 
he puts kindness above passion. A true man of feeling, he renounces 
the one woman he loves for her happiness with another and younger 
man. Toward the God of nature he is reverent and worshipful, al- 
though he steers clear of organized religions. Natty is a “child of 
Nature” in the romantic tradition, just as his friends, Chingachgook 
and Uncas, are “noble savages.” They are exactly what the Old 
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World expected and hoped that the New World would produce. If 
the axiom that a new land makes a new man is true, and, further, if 
the romantic belief that the life of the woods and wilds is the “natural” 
and therefore the good life, then such figures as Natty and Uncas are 
inevitable. If not in America, where shall we hope to find good men? 
The Old World believed in Natty as a typical American because it 
wanted and deeply needed to believe in him. 

America’s immediate and friendly acceptance of Leather-Stocking 
was a more practical matter. Cooper’s frontier novels were easily the 
best fiction that the new land had produced; therefore patriotism dic- 
tated an enthusiastic reception for them. Their portrait of the Amer- 
ican as a frontiersman was a kindly one, and therefore pleasing to a 
frontier nation. Whether America considered Natty to be true to life 
is another question. Such real frontier heroes as Daniel Boone had 
been established in history and legend; and there seems to have been 
little objection to such a fictional hero as Natty—at least, not as long 
as there was a frontier where incredible deeds were still being per- 
formed. Such protest as there was came rather late in the century from 
Mark Twain and other writers like John Crittenden Duval of Texas, 
who had lived on the frontier themselves. Mark Twain’s ridicule of 
Cooper’s backwoodsman and Indians is well known; but it was some 
twenty years earlier that Duval in his Adventures of Big-Foot Wallace 
(1870) took pains to make fun of Cooper and his imitators as being 
false. 

Cooper was not a frontiersman, of course, a fact that accounts in 
part for the lack of realism and raciness in his books. Frontier life was 
best realized by those who lived farther west and south than upper 
New York; and as early as the 1830’s the Southwest began to produce 
crude sketches of the American backwoodsman done from life. The 
best is that mixture of fact and fiction which goes under the title of the 
Autobiography of David Crockett, together with the numerous al- 
manacs which expanded the picture of him in the public mind. 

Davy himself certainly had a hand in the Narrative of the Life of 
David Crockett (1834) and the Account of Colonel Crockett’s Tour 
to the North and Down East (1834), and probably a finger in Colonel 
Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas (1836). Whoever helped 
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him with his writings and saw the last book through the press was 
familiar with backwoods ways and talk. Here is the American frontiers- 
man as he saw himself—“half a horse and half an alligator,” as the 
boastful ones put it. No romantic philosophy prescribes here that the 
frontiersman be gentle in manner or merciful in conduct beyond pro- 
tecting the women, children, and weaklings under his care. To his 
peers and his enemies he reveals himself as a “ring-tailed roarer” who 
can “lick his weight in wild-cats.” He can outshoot, outswim, out- 
talk any man in the Shakes of Tennessee, the Congress of the United 
States, or the cane-brakes of Texas. Bold, bragging, uproarious, he is 
of the bully breed that Whitman celebrated and that the frontier made 
the hero of its yarns. Whether this Crockett, with his mighty deeds 
and comic exaggerations, may be considered realistic is another moot 
point. Most of the material is close to fact, with all the ruthless com- 
petition and lack of culture of the times stamped upon the egotistic 
Crockett. But the total effect is heroic; his deeds point toward super- 
human bravery and supernatural powers. The last man to die at the 
Alamo, afterwards striding on through legend with “sunrise in his 
pocket,” Davy becomes a folk hero before our very eyes, blood kin of 
Beowulf and Paul Bunyan and all tall men the people have loved to 
remember in their tales. Of our American folk heroes, Crockett is the 
only one to be crowned, as were the mighty men of old, with a hero’s 
death. Closer to reality than Cooper’s Natty, Davy is nevertheless a 
romantic figure. 

Hunters, backwoodsmen, farmers, villagers, the Americans of the 
early days of the Republic are unsophisticated, unlettered men of 
simple ways and small possessions. A little shrewd themselves some- 
times, they admire cleverness in others, but hotly resent superior ways 
and any hint of tyranny. Jonathan and Natty and David—these com- 
mon men have hearts of gold and strong arms that prevail against 
wrong. Liberty, equality, fraternity are very precious and tangible 
values to them. The first two are goals to be attained by any man stout 
enough to go west until he finds plenty of room; the last is a virtue 
easy and pleasant to practice in a lonely new country. 

No other full-length delineation of the American was to appear for 
a generation after the heyday of Natty and Crockett—none, at least, 
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that the age would recognize. Not in the beautiful shadows of Haw- 
thorne’s remembrance of things past nor among the angels and 
devils of Uncle Tom’s Cabin nor in the restless heroes of Melville’s 
novels pursuing the white whale and Yillah is there a representative of 
the nation that was emerging from the romantic dream to the era of 
materialism and realism. We hear America speaking again when we 
catch the voice of Beriah Sellers, first super-salesman in our gallery. 


“<... I’m still experimenting; there’s one ingredient wanted yet to 
perfect the thing, and somehow I can’t just manage to hit upon the 
thing that’s necessary, and I don’t dare to talk with a chemist, of 
course. But I’m progressing, and before many weeks I wager the 
country will ring with the fame of Beriah Sellers’s Infallible Imperial 
Oriental Optic Liniment and Salvation for Sore Eyes—the Medical 
Wonder of the Age! Small bottles fifty cents, large ones a dollar. 
Average cost, five and seven cents for the two sizes. The first year 
sell, say, ten thousand in Iowa, three thousand in Arkansas, four 
thousand in Kentucky, six thousand in Illinois, and say twenty-five 
thousand in the rest of the country. .. . The third year we could easily 
sell one million bottles in the United States and—” 


Although the accents are reminiscent of Mr. Micawber, our Amer- 
ican Beriah is not waiting for something to turn up; he is perpetually 
scheming how to buy something for little and sell it at an enormous 
profit. He could have appeared in no other time and place than in the 
United States between the Civil War and the World War. 

Provincial in appearance and with the domestic habits of the Great 
Valley, Colonel Sellers is yet no frontiersman. He proudly airs his 
superficial knowledge of Ispahan and Bangkok, his insight into the 
mysteries of chemistry and high finance. He claims acquaintance with 
the great of the earth, including the English peer who is always send- 
ing him such trifles as Roederer champagne. The Colonel freely 
journeys back and forth from Washington and New York to the scene 
of his operations in the booming West, as much at home in one locale 
as the other. He is by turns a trader, an inventor, a broker—in effect, 
a promoter. He sells mules or town lots or sugar or stocks, according 
to the times and circumstances. With his personal magnetism and 
fluent tongue, he builds up the prospects of a commodity, a community, 
a company, always intending to dispose of it to someone else. 


~~ 
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Nevertheless, Colonel Sellers is astonishingly like the Americans of 
the earlier era whom we have seen. We discover him to be really un- 
learned and unsophisticated, and, despite his grand manner, countrified 
in his indulgent family ways and expansive devotion to Mrs. Sellers. 
He is, after all, rather a simple soul with his unquenchable optimism, 
‘his faith in the future; and he is something of a fool. The theory of 
the vast benefits of a diet of water and raw turnips which he expounds 
to save his face when a visitor comes to the house at mealtime is ridic- 
ulous, and the author means us to laugh at it. But faith in such cure- 
alls is a part of the man and of the age. For every ill or problem there 
can be found an immediate panacea or solution; the only trick is to 
find it first and get rich on it. If Mark Twain had not dubbed the 
post-Civil War years the Gilded Age, they might well have been 
christened the Patent Medicine Era. As a matter of fact, scores of 
great fortunes were made at that time in chill tonics and pills and 
cough syrups. 

Mark Twain’s Colonel Sellers is the first study of the American as 
business man. It is hardly a flattering presentation, not so much be- 
cause of what it reveals as because of the spirit in which it is written. 
Beriah is no hero at all. Instead, he is rather laughable and some- 
times pathetic in his bombast and self-deception. He has no mighty 
arm to prevail over nature and man; his projects all end in failure or 
haif-failure. The American character, as represented by Colonel 
Sellers, is no longer invulnerable, because it is no longer essentially 
good and right; and Mark Twain is a profound moralist. We may 
love Colonel Sellers; we certainly enjoy him; but we have no confi- 
dence in him. 

Mark Twain was not alone in his day in depicting the American as 
a business man. Both the other outstanding writers of fiction, Henry 
James and William Dean Howells, were challenged by the new type 
and undertook to present it. James titled his chief study The American 

(1877), while Howells explicitly analyzed the type in The Rise of 
Silas Lapham (1885). It is reasonable to think that both intended 
their heroes to be taken seriously as revelations of the national char- 
acter. 

The Jamesian picture is a crayon sketch, lightly done but clear. 
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Christopher Newman, a successful manufacturer of washtubs, rich and 
satisfied with the amount of money he has made, goes to France to buy 
what he has not found at home—culture and a cultured wife. He finds 
a lovely, fragile Parisian lady and politely bargains for her; but her 
haughty, wicked family deceive, rebuff, and insult him and his wash- 
tub dollars. Although Newman knows enough scandal on them to 
crush them, or at least to bluff them into handing over his fiancée to 
him, he gently withdraws from the whole ugly situation, renouncing 
the lady sadly but nobly. Newman, like Natty Bumppo, is good—too 
good for the decadent civilization of Paris; like Natty, he is gentle and 
merciful. Strange as the comparison may seem at first glance, James’s 
washtub magnate is as romantic a conception of the national character 
as is Cooper’s backwoodsman. Both spring from the basic idea that the 
American is a “new man” who behaves differently from the inhabitants 
of the Old World, who is purer in heart than they, and who deliber- 
ately puts aside the temptation to demand his dues at the expense of 
others. Newman’s renunciation, although described in a low key, is the 
act of a man capable of idealism. It is difficult to read the book with- 
out recalling the Versailles Conference and the war debts. Re- 
mote as Christopher Newman may seem from the average business 
man of the Gilded Age, the astute Henry James with prophetic cor- 
rectness portrays the national character in at least one of its phases. 
Despite James’s far-seeing diagnosis of American goodness, Howells 
is closer to the average circumstances of the business life of his time in 
The Rise of Silas Lapham, which chronicles the career of a self-made 
paint manufacturer of New England. In the opening chapter Silas is 
complacently giving an interview to a newspaper reporter regarding 
his rise in the world, a story dear to the Republic. Humbly born, 
barely schooled, moderately poor, working at odd jobs with no help 
from others, Silas hit upon the commercial possibilities in the lead on 
the family farm, and had the wit and perseverance to make a go of it, 
thanks to his wife’s advice and the money of a “sorry” partner long 
since cast aside. Although romantic complications affecting the two 
daughters provide an important source of interest, the significance of 
the novel is the conflict in the character of Silas. A shrewd Yankee 
trader, a strong fighter, he has got on in the rough-and-tumble business 
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world by legal if sometimes ruthless methods; but he also possesses a 
firm sense of right and wrong, and is wedded to a wife who is the per- 
sonification of New England conscience. Opportunities arise for Silas 
to make sales that are to his own advantage and are also a partial 
reparation for any damage he may have done to the erstwhile partner; 
but the sales involve shading the truth to the prospective buyers. Silas’s 
conscience cannot, even in dire stress, follow the rule of caveat emptor; 
he is utterly honest with himself and others, and loses his hard-won 
million. We last see him as an aging man working for his former 
rivals, but firm in his sense of having done the right thing. 

Howells certainly intends to depict Silas Lapham not only as a 
typical American business man but as a good man. His goodness is no 
native trait resulting from his environment, but a goal to be struggled 
for and won hardly. Howells knows that the business of the ’eighties is 
a ruthless fight, and that old-fashioned moral integrity often prescribes 
a costly course to follow. But if the story of Silas Lapham means any- 
thing at all, it means that the American business man is still a moral 
agent and, at his best, an honest individual. Such a view is less ideal- 
istic and romantic than the attitude implicit in the portraits by Cooper 
and James, but none the less cheerful and optimistic. America accepted 
Silas without demur, although he never caught the popular imagina- 
tion as the romantic backwoods heroes had done. 

As a matter of fact, the most significant and typical business careers 
of the late nineteenth century in the United States were those of the 
railroad, oil, and money kings who were exploiting the continent with 
vast success and no admission, public or private, of any guilt. They 
exemplified, in a way, the newly expressed scientific theory of life as 
the survival of the strong. But business men of this ilk did not appear 
in American literature until a quarter of a century after the novels we 
have just discussed; and the picture was not accepted as authentic when 
Theodore Dreiser presented it in 1912. 

Such confidence in the native integrity of the money-making Amer- 
ican as Howells had displayed could not long go unchallenged. By 
the late ’nineties the muckrakers had begun to uncover the trails of big 
business all over Washington and leading out to such cities as St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh and Minneapolis. The muckrakers were inclined 
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to oversimplify matters by declaring that millionaires who watered 
stock and bribed aldermen, together with the venal aldermen, were 
wicked, and that their victims were good but weak. The natural corol- 
lary was that business men who did not commit these misdeeds were 
good also. The cleavage still corresponds to simple ethical distinctions. 

The most astounding of all our portraits of the American, in any 
role whatever, is Dreiser’s unfinished trilogy which includes The 
Financier (1912) and The Titan (1914). His “key novels though not 
his best,” one critic has called them. Dreiser, like the muckrakers, sees 
a superhuman giant mercilessly seizing what he wants—money, po- 
litical power, women; but where the reformers show him as a villain, 
Dreiser reveals such a titan as the result of the survival of the fittest. 
His hero belongs to the Darwinian conception of the natural state of 
war. This man Cowperwood, as a boy, sees a lobster devour a squid in a 
window aquarium. 


The incident made a great impression on him. It answered in a 
rough way the riddle which had been annoying him so much in the 
past: “How is life organized?” Things lived on each other—that was 
it. Lobsters lived on squids and other things. What lived on lobsters? 
Man, of course! Sure, that was it! And what lived on men? he asked 
himself. Was it other men? 


Clever in buying and selling, Cowperwood becomes a broker, marries 
money, gets into municipal graft, and becomes enormously rich. Ruined 
by the Chicago Fire, he makes another fortune in the Jay Cooke failure 
of ’73, and once again runs the gamut of money-making and sex. To 
Dreiser all this is in accord with nature. There is no ethical problem 
involved—only the will to power and the strength to conquer. What, 
then, is the American, this man of the new, vast continent? He is what 
every American would wish to be—master of men and women and 
millions. The nation has never accepted Dreiser’s portrait; yet, of- 
ficially rejected, it nevertheless hangs in the national gallery, shocking, 
irreverent, unforgettable. 

As a nation we are, however, becoming used to criticism of ourselves. 
The cycle of delineation of business men in our literature from 1865 
to 1929 culminates with a devastating satire, Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt 
(1922), which has been accepted at home and abroad and has added a 
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noun to the language. Here is what fifty years of getting on in busi- 
ness has made of the American. Here is George Follansbee Babbitt, 
realtor, of Zenith, Ohio—middle-aged, middle class, dwelling in the 
heart of the country. He might well be Silas Lapham’s son, and not 
inconceivably Colonel Sellers’s grandson; but it would be difficult to 
trace his lineage back to Natty or Davy. 

The first seven chapters of Lewis’s novel are an incomparable record 
of a day in the life of this average American of the twentieth century 
who “made nothing in particular, neither butter nor shoes nor poetry, 
but . .. was nimble in the calling of selling houses for more than people 
could afford to pay for them.” He is a perfect example of willing regi- 
mentation, from the moment he is aroused by his standard alarm clock 
(with all the possible accessories) on the up-to-date sleeping porch of 
his Floral Heights residence. He loves to buy gas and gadgets for his 
car; he shouts gleefully at his fellow members of the Boosters Club; 
he matches advertising blurbs with his brother realtors, exaggerating 
no more than they do, on the whole. Flabby-muscled and uncou- 
rageous, he is yet a successful money-getter, and fully as honest as his 
competitors. Toward his country’s flag he is volubly loyal and senti- 
mental; and he is likewise loyal to the Republican Party and the 
church. He alternately indulges and bullyrags his faithful, dull wife 
and irresponsible offspring. George F. Babbitt is a specimen of homo 
Americanus of the post-World War period, a practically perfect speci- 
men, from the Boosters button in his lapel to his shoes of a standard 
make. Ninety per cent of the males over thirty in the United States 
must wince as they view the portrait. Yet Sinclair Lewis did not write 
in scorn or bitterness. Babbitt has his moments when he dreams of a 
personal integrity he never attains. At least he gives his son Ted a 
boost in the direction of freedom from conventionalities. Sinclair Lewis 
rather likes Babbitt. So do we all. 

Here, I suspect, the line of major delineations of the American in 
fiction really ends: with the cycle of the frontier and the cycle of big 
business. Curiously enough, all these representatives have been men 
of maturity, even of middle years, shown in the height of their special 
kinds of achievement. On the other hand, the point that strikes one 
most forcibly about the heroes of the fiction of the last ten years is 
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their youth, their immaturity. To be sure, the decade has been too 
chaotic for great fiction, but there have been notable figures; and 
almost without exception they have been in their twenties, youths who 
as yet have done little in life but reject. Neither backwoodsmen nor 
business men, these college-bred young heroes of our latest fiction live 
in no particular localities and have little interest in material possessions, 
since poverty never touches them and wealth does not lure them. Some 
of these characters merit more than a casual glance. Three must suffice 
for us here. 

Thornton Wilder’s Heaven’s My Destination centers around 
George Brush, textbook salesman and reformer, a remarkable Middle 
Westerner on his native heath. It is so obviously a burlesque and an 
allegory that it has frequently been compared with Don Quixote and 
Pilgrim’s Progress; yet it seems more nearly akin to Fielding’s great 
satire, Joseph Andrews. Picture a hero, a combination of Joseph’s 
preposterous chastity and innocence with Parson Adams’ stout muscles 
and real belief in human worth. Make your hero a Western boy, an 
athlete educated in a freshwater college and steeped in orthodox piety 
and schemes for perfecting human nature immediately—schemes of 
silence, diet, prayer, good resolutions, penance, tithing, and so on. 
Then let him be a hustling book salesman making the usual round of 
secondary schools and colleges. His adventures are even more varied 
than Joseph’s, although they also involve affairs with the other sex, 
rough jokes by uncouth companions, and considerable fighting. I feel 
sure that Wilder, like Fielding, has his tongue in his cheek in painting 
his pious hero; but he comes to love simple-hearted George Brush just 
as Fielding loved Parson Adams. 

For all his voluntary poverty and sentimentality toward criminals, 
George Brush has more life in him than any other person in his world. 
He shouts to the attendants in the hospital where he is confined: “And 
if you must know, I’m not crazy. It’s the world that’s crazy. Every- 
body’s crazy except me; that’s what’s the matter. The whole world’s 
nuts.” And maybe he is right. Maybe the American with his pro- 
hibition and wars-to-end-wars and cotton-plowed-under is not crazy, 
and the whole world is nuts. 

Another young hero in our contemporary fiction who is tall enough 
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to measure the national figure is Eugene Gant of Thomas Wolfe’s 
Look Homeward, Angel and Of Time and the River. Like Brush he 
is of common stock, and noisy and vigorous; but there the similarity 
ends. Brush is a business man and a religionist, and—in spite of him- 
self—a money-maker; another descendant of Colonel Sellers and a 
cousin-german to George Babbitt. Gant, on the other hand, is an 
artist who is interested in making nothing merely useful and who cares 
little for material possessions except to use what he wants of them. He 
eats and drinks hugely, looks and listens avidly, rages and lusts. He is 
wrapped up in his own life processes, and so far as he has yet revealed 
himself (in some fifteen hundred printed pages) the world may go to 
the devil if only he can first suck the marrow from its bones to nourish 
his art. A disturbing portrait of the American is Gene Gant, as shock- 
ing in its way as Dreiser’s Cowperwood, because Wolfe’s hero is fully 
as ruthless an egotist as Dreiser’s. Both Cowperwood and Gant yearn 
to possess America, the one by exploiting it, the other by experiencing 
it. It seems significant, however, that Dreiser’s financier-American 
comes from urban industrial centers, and Wolfe’s artist-American 
from the Old South. 

Latest of our young Americans to sit for his portrait in fiction is 
that Milton-eyed son of New England, Oliver Alden, of whom the 
philosopher Santayana has written in The Last Puritan. Here in the 
six hundred and two pages of a beautifully written novel is a precious 
miniature of the rare American who “kept himself for what was best” 
—the Puritan. Son of an aging father, educated in the antiseptic odor 
of the best New England schools, Oliver is neither a business man nor 
an artist. He is a critic of himself and of life. “A moral nature bur- 
dened and over-strung,” says his creator of him, “and a critical faculty 
fearless but helplessly subjective—isn’t that the true tragedy of your 
ultimate Puritan?” There is a distinct note of finality about Oliver, a 
sense of the end of an era. His initialed signature, we are told, is the 
“A” enclosed within the circled “O”—a sort of symbol of completion. 

Just why The Last Puritan should continue during this troubled 
season to rank among best-selling fiction in cities as widely various as 
Detroit and Oklahoma City and Memphis is not an easy question to 
answer. Not since Henry Adams a generation ago proclaimed the 
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failure of his own New England education has a more difficult life- 
story won popular acclaim. Even if we discount the publisher’s exer- 
tions and the prestige of the author, we must still credit the public with 
a certain sensitivity in choosing The Last Puritan. 


And so there they stand before us—a national gallery of portraits of 
the American in fiction for more than a century. The early ones group 
themselves easily and naturally into a recognizable cycle. They are the 
sons of the romantic revolution, trappers and farmers and rural men, 
each one in his own way a child of Nature. After the middle of the 
nineteenth century another pattern emerges—that of the business man 
in moods ranging from the rugged benevolence of Silas Lapham to the 
regimented double-dealing of George Babbitt. But since 1929 there is 
no clear pattern. What we can discern is largely negative. The new 
American in fiction is not successful or satisfied in his dealings with 
material things. Through the sad eyes of Oliver Alden he is con- 
templating a world he doesn’t care to possess; or with Gene Gant he is 
beating bloody knuckles against walls that shut him off from experi- 


ence; or alongside George Brush he is making a damned-fool of him- 
self blurting out what he thinks in a discreet society. No guess for the 
future can do more than indicate an arc of the new cycle. Sincerity, 
unrest, unworldliness—these are the codrdinates of that arc. Dare we 
hope that they will characterize the portrait of the American of to- 
morrow? : 























OLIVER LOVING, PIONEER 
DROVER OF TEXAS 





By Mape.inE MEYERcORD 





lished, before thousands of hoofs had marked clear trails 

out of Texas to the markets of the North and West, a few 
pioneer cattlemen were quietly promoting the industry which was 
later to dominate the West. These men were not adventurers attracted 
to the large new land simply because it was glamorous and challenging, 
but serious-minded business men settling on the fringes of civilized life 
because the character of their enterprises made such a location ad- 
vantageous. They accepted the hazards of the frontier without osten- 
tation, as a part of the day’s work, just as residents of other regions 
today accept danger from earthquakes or hurricanes. 

The range cattle industry was not important in Texas until after 
the War with Mexico. It received its first real impetus in the 1850’s, 
when the settlement of California after the discovery of gold had 
created a pressing demand for food in that Territory. Beef could com- 
mand fabulous prices at the California settlements; and for the sake 
of the profit involved, cattle owners in Texas were willing to endure 
the almost overwhelming hardships of a drive across the plains and 
deserts. New Orleans had also been established as a reliable market 
for Texas beef, but the sale of steers left an excessive number of stock 
cattle on the range. It was in the disposal of this supply that the cattle- 
men of the 1850’s laid the foundations for the cattle trade which, after 
the interruption of the Civil War, was to create a commercial realm in 
which every subject was himself a king. 

To the cattlemen of the great days the name of old Oliver Loving 
was well known, although the tragic circumstances of his death have 
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tended to overshadow in men’s minds the real importance of his life. 

He did not wander into the cattle business merely to find an outlet 
for the surplus energy of youth. When Loving first marked trails out 
of Texas he was forty-four years old, with nine children and a consid- 
erable household dependent upon him. A tall man with red hair, 
absolutely fearless, he has been described as one of the most striking 
figures in the early history of the cattle industry; yet he lacked the 
picturesque vices of the frontier. He was firm in his religious faith; he 
did not smoke or swear. 

He was born in Hopkins County, Kentucky, on December 4, 1812. 
That section was itself on the outskirts of civilization. Madisonville, 
the county seat, had been an incorporated town for only two years 
when Oliver Loving was born. His father was a farmer who, while not 
wealthy, was yet able to will property in slaves to each of his nine 
children, of whom Oliver was the eldest. Yet in view of the rudeness 
of the frontier community, it is doubtful that Oliver’s schooling bore 
any resemblance to a formal education. 

When he was twenty-one he married Miss Susan Morgan, of 
Muhlenberg County, and the young couple made their home in that 
community. Susan was a small, bird-like person, three years older than 
her husband. As the daughter of a well-to-do landowner, in a home 
where slaves performed all the household tasks, she had been taught 
neither to cook a meal nor to sew a seam. Incredibly, in all her years 
on the Texas frontier she never did learn. 

At what date young Loving first became interested in the new state 
of Texas is not known. Probably his attention was drawn to the region 
by the fact that an uncle had settled at Preston’s Bend on Red River, 
up close to Indian Territory. In 1844 Loving paid his uncle a visit and 
took a look at Texas. Evidently it pleased him, for in 1845 he brought 
his entire household to settle in Lamar County. The journey down 
was made overland in wagons, which were ferried across the rivers on 
flatboats. There must have been a large train to accommodate Oliver, 
his wife, their five children, the slaves, and the stock. Apparently it 
was a peaceful journey, for the only anecdote which survives in family 
reminiscence concerns three-year-old Jane, the baby, who paddled her 
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feet happily in the shallow Red River as the flatboats were pushed 
across. 

The Lovings stayed in Lamar County a year, and a sixth child, 
Joseph, was born there; but the country was too thoroughly settled for 
stock farming. Too, good land could be homesteaded farther west. 
In 1846 the family moved to a six-hundred-and-forty-acre tract of 
land on Rowletts Creek in what was to become, in that year, Collin 
County. The Loving farm was three miles north of the present site of 
Plano and twelve miles south of the small town of McKinney. Here 
Loving established himself as a farmer, raised cattle, and bought and 
sold cattle and horses. He also owned several wagons and teams of 
oxen with which he hauled supplies from Jefferson, from Shreveport, 
and from Houston for his neighbors and the merchants of near-by 
towns. But Collin County was also rapidly being settled in small 
farms, which would spoil it for extensive stock-raising. 

As a freighter, Loving was employed by the United States Govern- 
ment to haul supplies to the military posts on the frontier. In 1850 
he went out from Preston on the Red River with the soldiers who 
established Fort Belknap on the Brazos. On this and subsequent trips 
to the fort he became familiar with the rugged, wild, and ample lands 
beyond Fort Worth, which at that time marked the extreme western 
frontier. 

There had been surveying expeditions into Palo Pinto County as 
early as the 1830’s—on one of which, in 1837, Big Foot Wallace had 
been initiated as a frontiersman. But only a few settlers had dared 
venture into this domain of hostile Indians before the early ’fifties. 
At this time, after years of almost incessant warfare between white men 
and Indians, a temporary peace settled over the country, and cabins 
began to spring up in present Palo Pinto and Jack Counties. The Brazos 
winds tortuously among the hills to present three hundred miles of 
river front in Palo Pinto County alone. The possibilities of the region 
for cattle-raising began to be recognized, and men who were to be 
important in the future of the industry began settling their ranches 
along the Brazos. 

In 1855 Oliver Loving sold his farm in the black land and moved 
to a valley northeast of the town of Palo Pinto. Bordered on 
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the east by heavy timber and on the west by a row of naked hills, the 
spot had been named Pleasant Valley, but was subsequently renamed 
Loving’s Valley after this early settler. The family was now quite 
large. Three more children had been born in Collin County, raising 
the total to nine. The eldest son, James C., had grown large enough to 
assist his father with the freighting. When the family moved to Palo 
Pinto and the freighting was discontinued, except for bringing in the 
family’s own household supplies, he was admitted as partner into his 
father’s cattle business. The Lovings opened a small store—the second 
in the region—and Susan Mary was postmistress for the community. 
She had married Dr. David Ford in 1856. Their marriage license was 
the first issued in Parker County, and the clerk’s office for the occasion 
consisted of a table under a live-oak tree. 

Immediately the Lovings found it imperative to discover a new 
market for cattle. East Texas and Louisiana provided an excellent 
market for horses and mules, but the only accessible market for beef 
was still New Orleans, which could be reached only by a very danger- 
ous journey, and did not always offer satisfactory opportunities for the 
sale of cattle. 

Later cowmen have said the first herd left Texas for the north in 
1866; but as early as 1857 a herd belonging to Oliver Loving and his 
neighbor, John Durkee, was driven to Illinois, with Oliver’s nineteen- 
year-old son Will acting as trail boss. The only information now avail- 
able concerning this trip is contained in a letter which Will wrote his 
father from Christian County, in central Illinois, on August 2, 1857. 
He reported that the cattle had been sold “tolerable well” at $38 per 
head, with an expense of $2 per head. The profit on the sale would be 
$5,000. Will also reported “tolerable good luck” on the trip up, with 
a loss of only six steers and one pony; the cattle had looked as well 
upon arrival as when they left Texas. In view of the present pre- 
occupation with the dustbowl of the Middle Western states, Will 
Loving’s letter offers an interesting comment. The outfit experienced 
difficulties, he said, after crossing the Missouri River, because of the 
hot weather and the dust, which was so dense the cowboys could not 
see each other at more than a few rods’ distance. The letter ended 
with advice to Oliver Loving to hold on to some land which he had 
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in litigation, since “there is going to be a very heavy emigration to 
Texas this fall.” 

There is no record that Loving made any drives out of Texas in 
1858 or 1859, but his name is found in connection with community 
affairs. On April 17, 1858, occurred the first bloodshed through In- 
dian depredations since the formation of Palo Pinto, Jack, and Wise 
counties. On that day four white men, one of them red-haired, swept 
down with twenty Indians on the homes of two settlers named Cam- 
eron and Mason, in Jack County. The motive for this coalition of 
white men with Indians was later thought to have been the fact that. 
Cameron had in his house a sum of money for the purpose of buying 
cattle. Mr. Cameron and his two sons were in the fields at the time 
of the attack, and were killed before they could reach the house, where 
Mrs. Cameron and three young children were. These four were taken 
prisoners. A half-mile northwest of the house Mrs. Cameron was 
killed. Tom, eight years old, was taken into captivity, and the other 
two children were left unmolested. 

The Mason home was quite near the Cameron place, and in all 
probability the attack upon it occurred simultaneously with the other. 
News of these disasters did not reach neighbors until the next morning, 
when Mrs. Mason’s father, coming to visit her, found his daughter and 
son-in-law dead, with their baby crawling over the body of its mother. 
Little Tobe Mason, a child of three, was fast asleep in the house. 

Immediately the neighborhood was aroused. Dr. Ford was sent for, 
and the neighbors began to gather at the Loving house, fearing a 
repetition of the raid. A group of seven men, including Oliver Loving 
and his son James, set out on the trail of the four white men, who had 
parted from the Indians, taking a southwesterly course. The Lovings 
followed the trail south through the Salt Hill Community and into 
Comanche County, where the district court was in session. The trailers 
knew the judge and the district attorney, and had no trouble in finding 
a man who was acquainted with the four suspects and their places of 
residence. The men were apprehended in Lampasas or Coryell 
County. When they were brought before little Mary Cameron, she 
pointed to the red-haired man and said, “This is the man who killed 
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Ma and took Pa’s money from the trunk. But the Indians killed all 
the rest.” 

Through an unwillingness to punish the suspects on the word of a 
child, the populace set them free. Some years later the red-haired man 
was arrested with one of his companions near Austin. Before being 
hanged he confessed to both the Mason and Cameron murders, admit- 
ting that the white men took the money. Another of the four men was 
reported hanged in Erath County in 1866 for horse stealing. Whether 
a delayed justice reached the fourth member of the group is not 
known. 

In the files of Palo Pinto County for the year 1859 is recorded a 
probate case in which E. R. Lloyd, J. H. Dillahanty, and Oliver 
Loving acted as sureties—all, said the historian, men “not only promi- 
nent locally, but widely known over the entire frontier.” The prin- 
cipal in the case was J. J. Cureton, son of William Cureton, later to 
become a captain of rangers. Loving, with two other men, was ap- 
pointed appraiser of the property in question, which consisted chiefly 
of slaves, some valued at more than a thousand dollars each. 

In 1860 Loving took up the trail to Denver, where the discovery 
of gold had caused many new settlements to spring up, with a herd of 
1,500 cattle belonging to Syl Reed, John Dawson, Jowell Curtis, and 
himself. The route led through Indian territory, past where Wichita, 
Kansas, was later to be built, and up the Little Arkansas River to the 
Santa Fé trail, along which the last part of the drive was made. This 
was the first Texas herd that entered the Colorado territory. Loving 
sold his cattle profitably, and received payment in gold dust. Before 
he could start home, however, the Civil War began, and as a resident of 
a secessionist state he was granted permission to return to Texas only 
through the intercession of his friends, among whom Kit Carson is 
mentioned. With utter lack of fear he set out for Texas alone, his small 
trunk of gold dust under the seat of his wagon. As a gesture of caution, 
he wore old clothes and drove an ill-assorted team composed of one 
big horse and one little one. 

When he arrived at Loving’s Valley, after three months on the road, 
he found it deserted. Repeated Indian raids had driven all of the 
settlers into Weatherford, and he was to learn, upon his arrival there, 
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of the flight they had made—the women and children in wagons with 
the household goods, and men on horseback guarding the train on 
either side. The story is told that red-haired Susan Mary also rode 
on horseback, with a gun across her saddle and no sunbonnet on her 
flaming hair, undisturbed by the preference of Comanche Indians for 
red-haired scalps. To her mother’s protests she replied, “If the In- 
dians are going to attack us, I’m going to be able to see them coming.” 
Reaching Weatherford in safety, the entire family, including in-laws, 
moved into one house. 

Oliver Loving found his family and was received by them with 
joy. In celebration of this first venture into the West, he had rings 
made from the gold dust for each of his five daughters. 

The War Between the States, of course, stopped all thought of 
marketing cattle out of Texas, except for the herds which reached New 
Orleans. Loving was commissioned by the Confederate Government 
to supply beef and bacon for the army, and until the end of the War 
he was occupied with delivering herds at various points along the Mis- 
sissippi River. His son James joined the rangers protecting the frontier, 
and with the rank of first lieutenant was placed in command of fifty- 
seven men. Joseph Loving, not quite sixteen years old, joined the 
regular Confederate forces. 

Although Texas was not devastated by actual fighting, the people 
suffered greatly from the War. Men with large fortunes at the be- 
ginning of the conflict found themselves bankrupt at its close. As the 
Confederate army continued to lose ground and Confederate money 
continued to deteriorate, men who had no actual zeal for the issues of 
the War became less interested in causes than in effects. It became 
apparent that a Northern victory would completely change all eco- 
nomic life. Rich men began to hoard their gold. The merchants, who 
were forced to pay in gold for their stock, could not accept Confederate 
currency without sustaining serious losses. At one time it took $42 
in Confederate money to buy a box of paper collars in Weatherford, 
yet people had nothing else with which to pay. Therefore merchants 
refusing to accept the depreciated Confederate currency in payment 
for debt could deny the people necessities; such refusal was considered 
an act of treason, to be punished with a severity which would have 
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been incredible in time of peace. In 1864 a vigilance committee of 
substantial citizens was appointed in Parker County to guard against 
such crimes as this; in the group was Oliver Loving. 

Before the organization of the committee, the commandant of the 
military tribunal at Decatur had arrested three men, one of whom was 
J. M. Luckey—once constable and treasurer of Parker County—on 
a charge of treason. According to Luckey’s own statement, he was 
planning to lead General Blount’s Union forces into western Texas 
and raise the United States flag over the state. Tried by the military 
officials at Houston, he had been set free because of lack of evidence; 
but in Bell County, he was again arrested for treason by two men 
from Parker County armed with a court order. When the three men 
were within four miles of Weatherford, Luckey asked to be taken to 
the house of Judge Hunter, who had issued the warrant. One of his 
guards proceeded with him in that direction, while the other rode into 
Weatherford to gather together the prominent citizens of the town to 
assure the prisoner’s safety. As Luckey had been an ardent secessionist 
at the beginning of the War, his change of coat had aroused intense 
feeling against him. The committee of citizens passed a resolution 
that he should be kept in custody to protect him from the inflamed 
populace until he could be brought to trial. Oliver Loving and two 
other members of the committee rode to Judge Hunter’s to tell Luckey 
of the decision. But he was not there. It was learned later that he 
and his guard had gone only a short distance when masked men rode 
up, put a pistol to the guard’s head, and carried off the prisoner. He 
was found hanged to a tree. The identity of the masked men was 
never established, and members of the committee which had been 
trying to avoid this violent end for Luckey were accused of his mur- 
der and sued for $100,000 damages by his widow. The case was dis- 
missed. 

The War dragged to its close, with business of every kind com- 
pletely ruined, with slaves, however kindly treated, growing insolent 
and lazy in anticipation of freedom, and with debts incurred for a lost 
cause remaining after faith in the cause itself was gone. The Lovings 
had perhaps fifteen or twenty slaves. After emancipation old Lewis 
and Nancy, the house servants, remained a responsibility. When Nancy 
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was three years old, back in Kentucky, her mother, at the point of 
death, had taken the child to Susan Morgan’s room and committed her 
to Miss Susan’s care. Nancy had never left Miss Susan since. In Collin 
County she had married a slave named Lewis, who belonged to a Mr. 
Bowman. When the Lovings decided to move to the Palo Pinto coun- 
try, Mr. Bowman wanted their land on Rowletts Creek, but could 
obtain it only by selling Lewis to accompany Nancy. When the slaves 
were freed, the Lovings bought Lewis and Nancy a farm not far 
from Weatherford—near enough that they might bring their troubles, 
after Oliver Loving and his wife were gone, to Susan Mary, whom 
they called Miss Sue. Once Lewis was about to be put out of his 
church for playing the fiddle, and needed to be told whether he should 
let the fiddle go. Another time he and Nancy were without food at 
the beginning of winter, and what he needed was twenty-five dollars 
and a load of corn. Appreciation for these favors was long-lived. At 
least thirty years later, Lewis’s boy Charlie learned that one of Miss 
Sue’s sons was starting a new business and earnestly offered to lend 
him money. 

When the Confederate Government went to pieces in 1865, it owed 
Loving more than $100,000, and his affairs were complicated by this 
debt. The cattle industry had reached a standstill during the War; 
in 1866 the ranges were overstocked and accessible markets were in- 
sufficient. The New Orleans market had been glutted by stock driven 
overland into southern Louisiana. The Kansas market, which attracted 
many drovers after the War ended, had a serious disadvantage in the 
lawlessness prevalent in southern Kansas and Missouri. Cattle thieves, 
pretending to fear an infection, would stop the drovers; fights would 
ensue; someone would be shot, and the cattle stolen or stampeded. 
Right of way would have to be purchased, or the herd sold out at 
nominal prices. 

Unable to drive their herds profitably to Louisiana or Kansas, Texas 
cattlemen turned to the West. In 1860 Loving had found a good 
market in the mining towns of Colorado. He now became interested 
in returning to them by way of the military posts of New Mexico. 

Charles Goodnight, then a young man of thirty, was gathering a 
herd to take on the trail. His first attempt to drive to the West in 
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n Indiens captured his herd before it was well 
away from home. Now Loving and Goodnight decided to combine 
forces and attempt the difficult route together. 

On June 6, 1866, the two men—one fifty-three years old and ex- 
perienced in cattle trailing, one thirty years old and familiar with the 
plains from the age of ten—set out with 2,000 head of cattle and an 
outfit of eighteen men to blaze a new trail into the West. On the first 
part of the journey the route was clearly marked, since it followed the 
path of the Southern Overland Mail from Fort Belknap in Jack 
County past Camp Cooper and Fort Phantom Hill, south past the 
site of Abilene, through Buffalo Gap, past Fort Chadbourne, across 
the North Concho some twenty miles north of the present site of San 
Angelo, across the Middle Concho, and out on the Staked Plains for 
eighty miles to Horsehead Crossing on the Pecos. From the Middle 
Concho to the Pecos there was no water, and both cattle and men suf- 
fered excruciatingly from heat and thirst. They drove steadily on for 
three days and two nights, leaving more than three hundred head of 
cattle by the way. On the third day they reached Castle Canyon, 
where a cool, damp breeze was blowing, and the cattle immediately 
began to run toward water. When they reached the Pecos River, 
twelve miles away, the cattle swam across, drinking on the way, and 
then swam back. Many of the weaker animals were drowned, or were 
caught in the treacherous quicksands. Since it was impossible to extri- 
cate them without endangering the rest of the herd, a hundred head 
were left bogged in the river. 

From Horsehead Crossing, the Loving and Goodnight herd fol- 
lowed the Pecos to Pope’s Crossing. This stretch of country was deso- 
late; the only animals found in abundance were rattlesnakes. The 
drovers kept to the high ground, but came to the river every day to 
water the herd. Steep trails ran down high banks to the water. The 
cattle slid down these trails, drank while standing on their heads, and 
backed up to high ground again. If they slid too far, they drowned or 
were bogged in quicksands. 

Pope’s Crossing, named for Captain John Pope, who used it when 
surveying for the first Pacific railway in the early ’fifties, was just 
below the Texas-New Mexico line. Loving and Goodnight crossed 
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here to the west side of the river, trailed on past the present site of 
Carlsbad, and crossed to the east bank again in order to keep the river 
between them and the Mescalero Indians. On the east side of the river 
they went on past Comanche Springs and Bosque Grande to Bosque 
Redondo, or Fort Sumner, which had been established three years 
earlier as a reserve for Indians. In 1865 there were eighty-five thou- 
sand Indians on the reservation, in danger of starving unless the Gov- 
ernment could supply them with beef. Loving and Goodnight were 
thus able to sell steers at eight cents 2 pound on foot, which was then 
a very good price. Loving took the stock cattle on to Colorado, in ac- 
cordance with the original plan, driving by way of Las Vegas past the 
Raton Range, skirting the base of the Rockies, crossing the Pecos near 
Pueblo, and continuing to Denver, where he sold the cattle to John 
W. Iliff, the well-known stockman. 

The sale completed, Loving returned to Bosque Grande, forty miles 
below Fort Sumner, to meet Goodnight, who had gone to Weatherford 
for a second herd. Here they went into winter quarters, thus estab- 
lishing the first ranch in southern New Mexico; and the two men de- 
cided to combine their separate holdings into a partnership. All winter 
they made monthly deliveries of a hundred head of beef to Fort Sum- 
ner, and for a time they delivered cattle on the hoof to Santa Fé. 

The business was profitable, but presented difficulties. On one oc- 
casion another contractor agreed to furnish beef at a ridiculously low 
price, which Loving and Goodnight could not meet, but Indians cap- 
tured the man’s two herds before they left Texas, and Goodnight suc- 
ceeded in buying the only herd in southern New Mexico besides those 
belonging to Loving and himself, so that the fort continued to obtain 
its meat from the two partners. At another time Roberts, the gen- 
eral contractor, informed the cattlemen that a new ruling forbade 
rebels from drawing money for cattle placed on someone else’s con- 
tract. Upon appealing to the head of the Quartermaster’s Department 
at Santa Fé, Loving, as the senior partner, was told that the ruling 
would not stay in effect and that because they had supplied good cattle 
and had never tried to swindle the Government, the amount due them 
would be paid. They returned to camp to find that Mexicans had 
stolen six mules and all the saddle horses not on picket. Goodnight 
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succeeded in catching four of the five thieves, but did not retrieve the 
horses. 

In the early spring of 1867, the remnant of the Loving-Goodnight 
herd was left with a man named James Foster, who took it north to 
summer on the Capulin Vega, west of Capulin Mountain Crater, where 
he had the entire country to himself. Loving and Goodnight returned 
to Texas, intending to arrange for renewed drives with larger herds of 
cattle. 

Goodnight gathered cattle on the frontier, and Loving in Palo 
Pinto County. They met at Cribb’s Station, on the Butterfield South- 
ern Mail Line, and started back over their trail, which was already at- 
tracting numerous other cowmen to the Western markets. 

Trouble rode beside the outfit from the start. On their first trip they 
had not caught sight of a single Indian. But they had hardly passed 
Fort Cooper, on this disastrous drive of 1867, when they were attacked 
by Indians, who, repulsed in one engagement, returned the following 
night for another. In the second battle occurred two events dear to 
the hearts of campfire and ranch-verandah entertainers. A flap of 
Goodnight’s buffalo robe, which he was using as a bed, had caught on 
tall blades of grass when he threw it down, and so made a shield which 
prevented an arrow’s reaching him. After the fight an arrowhead was 
removed from the neck of a cowboy named Long Joe Loving (no 
relation to Oliver) with an old-fashioned pair of shoe pincers, while 
two men held him down. Loyal members of the outfit, in later moods 
of reminiscence, attributed the plucking variously to Loving and Good- 
night. Either was undoubtedly equal to the deed, but it is interesting 
to ponder on the vagaries of memory. In the biographies of Good- 
night, and in the recollections of J. C. Holloway, a member of the 
outfit, Goodnight wielded the pincers. Loving’s grandson, having 
heard the story differently, inquired of Fayette Wilson, a member of 
the outfit with cattle of his own in the herd, who it was that pulled out 
the arrowhead. “Why, your grandfather,” said Wilson. “And I ought 
to know—I was one of the men holding Long Joe Loving down.” 

Excited by the Indians, the cattle began to stampede, and night after 
night they ran on no greater provocation than the howl of a wolf or 
the snort of a horse. Driving as hard as possible, the outfit finally 
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reached the Pecos, where because of Indians and bad weather the 
cattle began to run again. Two hundred head were lost to the Indians. 
Then for a hundred miles along the Pecos the herd drove peacefully. 
No Indians were seen, and since the slow traveling of the outfit would 
put them late for the letting of contracts at Santa Fé for the entire 
Western territory early in August, Loving felt that he should go ahead 
of the herd and be there for the bidding. He had no fear for his own 
life, and would have gone on alone, but Goodnight, who opposed his 
going, suggested that One-Armed Bill Wilson accompany him. Good- 
night also asked Loving to travel only at night. But when the men had 
traveled for two nights, Loving told Wilson he did not like night 
riding, and as no Indians seemed to be in the country, he thought it 
would not be dangerous to go on in the daytime. During the first day 
of traveling, however, a large band of Indians came upon the Texans 
from the southwest near a bend of the Pecos. The two men rushed for 
the brakes along the river and stopped at a sand dune just above the 
river bank, which was three or four feet high. The place was a natural 
fort, the sharp turn of the river and the high overhanging bank making 
it impossible for the Indians to reach the white men from any point 
except that directly across the river—although they were able to 
steal the horses, tied on high ground above. 

According to Charles Goodnight, who was, naturally, the recog- 
nized authority for the story, there were six hundred in the Indian 
party, and the two men stood them off for an entire day. At sundown, 
or a little later, the Indians asked in Spanish for a parley. Wilson, 
who spoke a little Spanish, said that if Loving would undertake to 
keep the Indians from shooting him in the back he would go out and 
talk to them. While the older man was standing guard behind his 
companion, the Indians shot from below, breaking Loving’s arm at the 
wrist and inflicting in the side a flesh wound which he thought was 
fatal. (It proved to be in reality not so serious as the wound in his 
arm.) At this breach of faith, Loving and Wilson stepped back behind 
the river bank and the sand dune, and held the Indians off until the 
early morning. Loving begged Wilson to make his escape. As he felt 
he himself could not live, he wanted Wilson to reach Goodnight, if the 
Indians had not already captured him and the herd, and tell Good- 
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night to get word to Loving’s family regarding the manner of his 
death. If he could not keep the Indians off, he planned to shoot him- 
self and fall into the river. If the Indians left him, he said, he would 
go two miles down the river and wait for Goodnight. 

Bill Wilson’s miraculous escape is a story in itself—how he removed 
his clothing, except for underclothes and hat—tried to swim with his 
gun, but could not because he had only one arm, and hid the gun in 
the river bank under the water—-then swam the river past an Indian 
sitting on his horse in the middle of the stream—and walked barefoot 
for miles, to reach the outfit looking like a vivid ghost, covered as he 
was with red clay. 

Goodnight had rested the herd for two days, and was much farther 
from the river than Loving and Wilson had thought. When he heard 
Wilson’s story, he took several men and went at once to the place 
Wilson described. Indian sign was fresh around it. At a juncture of 
trails a page from Loving’s daybook, which had been in a saddlebag 
on his horse when the Indians took it, had been fastened to a tree with 
the drawing of a stick figure wearing a tall silk hat decorating it. But 
when Goodnight and his men charged over the little bank, they found 
nothing but traces of the recent battle and ruffled waters, showing that 
the Indians had just gone around a bend in the river. They had left 
Loving, and then had come back to find him. Goodnight, believing 
from the evidence of their actions that they had not located their vic- 
tim, went two miles down the river to meet his partner. When he 
failed to find Loving there, Goodnight supposed him dead, and con- 
tinued toward Fort Sumner with the herd. Some distance outside the 
fort he met a Captain Burleson, on the lookout for his own herd, and 
was told that Loving was alive and in Sumner. 

The Indians had kept Loving in his little fort for two days and 
nights, and when Goodnight did not come in that length of time he was 
sure the Indians had captured the herd. Therefore, as soon as the 
Indians left him, Loving went two miles up the river, to a watering 
place where a herd might be passing. He lay under a chinaberry tree, 
wounded and with nothing to eat, for a day and two nights. He could 
not fire his water-soaked pistol to shoot birds, and he had no fire with 
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which to burn his Mexican gloves to edibility. He managed to get 
water by tying his handkerchief to a stick and dipping it in the river, 
two or three feet below him. At noon of the second day three Mex- 
icans and a German boy stopped at the watering place on their way 
to Texas. The boy, going into the brush to get sticks, found Loving in 
a stupor. Upon being awakened, and seeing the boy was not an Indian, 
Loving revived and sat up. He was taken to the wagon and given 
some thick gruel. He then promised the Mexicans $250 if they would 
take him back to Fort Sumner. Burleson, riding out on one of his 
scouting trips in search of his own herd, met the wagon, returned to 
the fort, and brought back the government ambulance and doctors, 
meeting the ox wagon fifty miles from the fort. 

When Goodnight reached Fort Sumner, Loving was up walking 
around. The wound in his side had healed, but the shattered arm still 
gave him trouble. The old Post doctor was at Las Vegas, and the 
young doctor assured his patient that the wound was getting along all 
right. But gangrene set in, and it became evident the arm would have 
to be amputated. For a time the operation seemed successful; then an 
artery burst and had to be retied. The second administration of chloro- 
form was too much for a constitution which, though extraordinarily 
strong, had been weakened by wounds and hardships. After lingering 
for twenty-two days, Oliver Loving died, on the twenty-fifth of 
September, 1867, at the age of fifty-four—an old man in a country 
where boys in their teens assumed the responsibilities of grown men. 

The officers of the garrison showed every kindness to Charles Good- 
night and Oliver’s son Joe, who made arrangements to have him 
temporarily buried at Fort Sumner in a metal coffin such as was pro- 
vided only for the officers. 

Goodnight went on to Colorado with the herd, since it was too late 
for the government contracts in New Mexico. Joe Loving, who had 
been in charge of the herd at Bosque Grande, exhumed his father’s 
coffin, placed it on a wagon bed, surrounded it with charcoal, and 
started on the journey of more than six hundred miles back to Weath- 
erford. Susan Loving had heard nothing of the Indian battle or of 
her husband’s death. Yet one day when a heavy footstep sounded on 
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the porch she turned to one of her children, saying, “That’s Joe, and 
he’s brought his father.” And it was true. 

Here again time is seen at work embroidering facts. In a very early 
account of this episode written by Charles Goodnight, he said: “In 
October, 1867, I returned to Fort Sumner from Colorado and took 
[ Loving’s} body and placed the metallic casket in a wagon drawn by a 
pair of good mules and returned it to his home in Weatherford.” Frank 
Dobie, telling Goodnight’s story for him in 1927, said that Goodnight 
made the funeral trip to Weatherford in January of 1868. In 1936, 
Evetts Haley, relating the incident, sets the date definitely as February 
8, 1868, and says the funeral train included six more mules. In the 
memory of the Lovings, Goodnight was not with the train when it 
reached Weatherford; it was Joe who brought his father. 

James C. Loving had been in the merchandising business since the 
Civil War, but in 1868 he closed his business, gathered a herd, and 
took it to Colorado by the route his father had traveled in 1860, to 
join Goodnight and help to settle the affairs of the firm of Loving and 
Goodnight. He arrived at the Apishapa Ranch, which Goodnight had 
established, on September 14, 1868. Goodnight, in the account of 
his partner’s death and burial which he presented to members of the 
Loving family, naturally did not mention the amount of the settle- 
ment at the conclusion of the firm’s business. In 1927, however, Mr. 
Dobie stated that Goodnight turned $40,000 over to the Loving 
estate in 1869. Mr. Haley, in 1936, quotes Goodnight as saying 
that he turned over to Jim Loving “half of seventy-two thousand 
dollars.” There have been other-instances, in Texas, when holes in 
the ground grew into tall mountains. When Jim Loving returned to 
Weatherford in 1869 he took his mother only the few thousand dollars 
which remained after the losses of the drive in 1867 and the expenses 
of the temporary burial at Fort Sumner were deducted. 

The Loving and Goodnight trail soon became an important cattle 
route. From all over Texas drovers came into it and traveled it for 
a portion of its length, or went beyond it to the states on the Pacific 
coast. It was the gateway to the markets of all the West. 

The story of Loving’s death and Wilson’s escape became part of 
the legend of the cow country. Wilbarger, in his account of Indian 
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depredations, tells the story in a version entirely different from the 
usually accepted one. Andy Adams, who in The Log of a Cowboy 
mentions old Oliver Loving as the pioneer drover of Texas, makes 
Reed Anthony, principal figure in his book of that name, a cowboy with 
the outfit which made both the trips from Weatherford to Fort Sum- 
ner with Loving and Goodnight. 

In 1867 the part of Texas in which Loving’s fight with the Indians 
occurred was organized into Loving County. The scene of the battle 
was inevitably labeled Loving’s Bend. 

Oliver Loving’s three sons (Will had died in 1861) continued in 
the cattle business for many years. His brand, OL, was used until 
recent years by the grandson who bears his name, and there were other 
grandsons who were connected with the cattle business in one or an- 
other of its phases. But space has closed in on the fourth generation. 

While Loving’s children knew the Texas prairies without fences 
on them, many of his grandchildren have grown up in cities. The 
physical traces of the frontier have dwindled to such things as old 
letters, old guns, and rings made of Colorado gold dust, but emotion- 


ally the tradition of the frontier is sturdy. Sons and daughters of the 
family who do not have Loving as a surname receive it as a given 
name, and realize vaguely, but respectfully, that there is reason for 
its perpetuation. They feel it is wise to keep the pioneer idea in the 
mind of the youngest generation, which, in a world where civilizations 
still oppose each other, may yet find itself upon a new frontier. 











STORIES IN TEXAS NAMES 
TTT. Downright Circumstantual Evidence 
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Boatright, who had moved out about ten miles west from 

the Brazos River, settled in the rich bottoms of a creek. They 
called it New Year’s Creek. That is plain enough; so is Sunday Creek, 
a tributary of the Palo Duro Canyon, on which a surveying party spent 
the Sabbath Day in 1887. Had plain old Abner and Tom Boatright 
been Spaniards, they would probably have named the creek after an 
Italian saint pertaining to New Year’s Day; downright and direct as 
they were, however, they could not possibly have been Spaniards. 

But generalized distinctions between races and languages can be very 
treacherous. Spanish-speaking folk did not always depend on the saints 
for their nomenclature; they often named features of the country from 
some unusual circumstance or event, or for some salient character- 
istic of the terrain. Anglo-American pioneers who came later gave 
names in pretty much the same way, though their names are generally 
more homely, and often more rough and ready—especially more 
rough, for the Anglo-Americans seem to have had almost no regard 
for euphony. 

California, where rough-and-ready pioneer names likewise sprang 
up to supplant or live beside Spanish names, affords a parallel for the 
principles of nomenclature employed by Anglo-Americans in Texas. 
In 1853 the editor of the San Francisco Herald wrote a vehement edi- 
torial on the subject: 


(): JANUARY 1, 1822, Abner Kuykendall and Thomas 


Some of our people in the interior [he complained] have a most 
ordinary taste in nomenclature. The recent election has brought to 
light such delectable localities as Whisky Creek, Jackass Gulch, Hum- 
bug City, One Horse Town, One Mule Town, Drunkard’s Bar, Mur- 
derer’s Bar, Shirt-tail Cafion, Lower Humbug, Negro Hill, Fiddle- 
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town, Coon Hollow, Jay Hawk, Condemned Bar, Mule Cajion, Green- 
horn, Mugginsville, Mad Muletown, Sucker’s Flat, Rattlesnake Bar, 
Yankee Jim’s, Peppermint Bar, Mad Cajion, Humbug Cajion, Rough 
and Ready, French Corral, etc. For the love of posterity reform your 
nomenclature, good people, before it is too late. Unlike the settlers 
of most of the other new states, our people have retained very few of 
the Indian names for localities. Most of the rivers and counties in 
the state, and many of the settlements south of Sacramento, are stil] 
known by the euphonious Spanish titles given them by the early Cali- 
fornians. They were a very devout people, and sprinkled the names of 
their favorite saints all over the country. Thus we have San Francisco, 
San Joaquin, San Diego, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, Santa Barbara, San 
Bernardino, Santa Ysabel, San Luis Obispo, San Andrés, San José, 
San Antonio, San Rafael, San Leandro, Santa Tuez, San Gabriel, San 
Miguel, and a whole calendar of Sans and Santas. Of their unecclesias- 
tical names, what more euphonious than Mendocino, Mariposa, Ala- 
meda, Nevada, Bolinas, Sacramento, Alviso, Salines, Sonoma, Sierra, 
Sancelito, Vallecito, Martinez, and Petaluma? 


The entries for September 5 and 6, 1824, in a diary kept by Stephen 
F. Austin will further illustrate the frontier principle of naming. 


“Found at this encampment the bones of two men which had been cut 
up and boiled—buryed them—and called the creek Cannibal Creek.” 
Austin’s party was at the time campaigning against the cannibalistic 
Karankawa Indians. Again, “Country on this creek very brushy and 
generally poor land—between it and Cannibal Creek poor wet boggy 
prairie with Islands of brush and small oaks—nooned the crossing on 
this creek and called it Chapparo from the quantity of brush on it.” 
The word chaparro, misspelled by Austin, means brush, and here is an 
illustration of the tendency of English-speaking men in a Spanish or 
Mexican country to give names in the Spanish language. 

Wher the first three families, Saner, Milstead, and Odem, came to 
Bandera County in 1852, says the chronicle of that region, 


they moved in wagons drawn by oxen. They crossed a little stream 
which they named Red Bluff Creek because of the reddish color of its 
steep bank. .. . They journeyed forward and came to another gurgling 
brooklet where the prospect was so pleasing [that Odem remarked] 
he would lay his preémption there with the privilege of lifting it if 
they found better land to preémpt farther along. That stream was 
thenceforth called Privilege Creek. Milstead killed a doe on a little 
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branch, and it was named Doe Creek. . .. They camped on another little 
stream, and while there Odem lost his pipe. Since that time that stream 
has been called Pipe Creek. 

Tradition, however, varies considerably the circumstances from 
which Pipe Creek took its name. As another anecdote goes, three 
pioneers riding horseback one day heard the Comanche yell behind 
them, and looking back, saw a large band of the painted savages in pur- 
suit. The only sensible thing for them to do was to make tracks. They 
spurred and quirted and were gaining well on the Comanches when 
they came to a creek. Here one of them—perhaps it was Odem— 
dropped his pipe, which he had been smoking. He halted. The other 
two men yelled for him to come on. “I’m going to get this pipe,” he 
answered, and he got it and escaped. Bandera County, in which Pipe 
Creek flows, took its name from Bandera Pass. Bandera is Spanish for 
flag, and the pass is said to have been named from the fact that in it a 
detachment of Spanish soldiers flying a flag had a fight with Indians. 

Pipe Creek suggests Butcher Knife Creek, in Brewster County. One 
day, the story goes, a man riding southward from Alpine camped at a 
certain spring on a mountain creek. At the next camping place he 
discovered that he had left his butcher knife. He met another man 
and referred to “the spring where I lost my butcher knife.” Some 
time later a man traveling north camped at this spring and found the 
knife. He later referred to it as “the spring where I found a butcher 
knife.” Butcher Knife Spring on Butcher Knife Creek it became. 

But it was not a watch lost or found that gave Watch Mountain its 
name. Watch was an old hound belonging to Tate Moss, in Llano 
County. The year the Civil War started, Watch on one occasion be- 
came so intent on chasing a bear that he lost his footing and fell into 
a deep, narrow fissure in the mountain side. Moss and his men, it is 
said, tried every conceivable way to extricate him, but without success. 
For days they tossed food to the dog, but he grew weaker, his whines 
and barkings thinner. Finally a bullet put him out of his misery. 

A trapper out in the Big Bend once left his dog to watch camp, which 
was in a canyon, while he went to town for provisions. Circumstances, 
mixed with whiskey, delayed his return for many days. When he got 
back to camp he found his dog still on guard, but dead—starved to 
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death. The dog’s name has been forgotten, but the name of Dog Can- 
yon recalls his faithfulness. 

Many of the topographic features of Texas were named by land 
surveyors. Perhaps the best known of these was that useful and just 
frontiersman, Major George B. Erath, for whom Erath County is 
named. Speaking of his work in McLennan County, Erath says in his 
Memoirs, “One of my men discovered a wasp nest and mistook it for 
a bee hive, and Wasp Creek received its name from that circumstance.” 
Another early-day surveyor named Coryell was killed by Indians on a 
certain creek, and now both creek and county bear his name. In the 
same general region are two localities named Turnover and Pulltite; 
during the days of freighting by teams a wagon was turned over at the 
former place, and it was a “tight pull” to get to the other. 

These jumped-up names always have a savor. One day years ago 
“Uncle” Jim Norton was taking a “snort” with some men among 
whom was a hail-fellow-well-met stranger. “Where is it you are from, 
Uncle Jim?” he asked. 

“By gatlins,” the old frontiersman replied, “I’m from Fort Spunky. 
The further up the creek you go, the worse they get, and Fort Spunky 
is at the head of it.” 

Uncle Jim Norton’s settlement had been needing a name. It is on 
the map of Hood County now as Fort Spunky. 

While the Saint Louis and Brownsville Railway Company was pro- 
jecting a line to skirt the Texas coast, somebody asked John Pierce, 
across whose ranch the railroad was to build, what he thought of a 
station and shipping pens in the country. “Thank God,” he bellowed. 
Then he added, “It would be a blessing.” Right then he proposed the 
name for his station—“Thank God.” Railroad officials considered that 
irreverent, but accepted “Blessing.” 

The cowboys from an outfit, says the autobiography of that old-time 
Texas cowhand who turned preacher, W. S. James, 


had been [working cattle} for some weeks and [had] run out of bread, 
the man they sent for supplies having been delayed on account of rain 
and swollen streams. Besides, he had to go sixty miles. We were 
camped on a little spring branch and had been living on beef straight 
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for several days when our man came driving in with plenty of grub. 
The little hollow was ever afterwards called Happy Hollow. 


Starvation Creek got its name in much the same way. Along in the 
late seventies six outlaws swooped down on a cow outfit camped on a 
creek emptying into the Canadian River, got the drop on all hands, 
took all their horses and all their chuck, and made for New Mexico. 
One of the cowboys footed it sixty miles to Fort Elliott to give the 
alarm and get horses and food. While his waiting comrades lived on 
beef and water, they named their creek Starvation Creek. This anec- 
dote does not ring true to the character of either cowboys or the bad 
men of the range, but I am following “they say” evidence. 

Four of the most characteristic things in the Texas tradition are ex- 
ceedingly sudden: the pull of his six-shooter by an accomplished gun- 
man, the coming of a norther, a stampede, and the rush of flood waters 
down a mountain canyon. I don’t know how Sixshooter Creek, in 
Stephens County, got its name, but there was a reason, and men remem- 
ber when places notorious for killings, like Hempstead, were com- 
monly referred to as “Sixshooter Junction.” There should be a 
Norther Prairie where John Custer’s cow horses froze to death stand- 
ing up during a blizzard one night, and out towards the head of the 
Concho is a place yet known to some as Edgar’s Boneyard, where in the 
year 1866 Captain James Edgar’s wagon train camped storm-bound 
for ten days, sleet and snow covering the grass so that in the end sixty 
bunched-up mules were found frozen and starved to death. As for 
stampedes, the story of Stampede Mesa has been told in another place. 
Back in the early days a man and his wife made camp one evening in 
the bed of a tributary to Maravilla Canyon in the broken country of 
the Big Bend. When word reached Murphysville (now Alpine) that 
the couple had been drowned in a night flood from a cloudburst, some- 
one exclaimed, “What a calamity!” Calamity Creek was named. 

In 1850, as the old Ranger Jeff Maltby has recalled, the team driven 
by Major Thomas, who was leading a reconnaissance party into West 
Texas, stopped, played out, at a spot about half a day’s travel from 
Phantom Hill. The site was not favorable, but the Major ordered 
camp struck. When asked why, he replied, “It is a military neces- 
sity.” Camp Necessity became rather well known during buffalo days. 
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Disputes over the origin of the name of Fort Phantom Hill have 
waxed hotter than any fire ever directed upon or from “The Post on 
the Clear Fork of the Brazos,” as the site was usually termed in mili- 
tary dispatches. In truth, there wasn’t any such fire, although when the 
fort was abandoned in 1854, having been occupied only three years, it 
was feloniously burned. Indians called it Phantom, says one chron- 
icler with a heroic disregard for Comanche accomplishments in the 
English language, “because the fort was so ghostly looking.” Another 
authority says that one of the soldiers quartered at the post saw a white 
object on the hill about dusk, and exclaimed, “A phantom on the hill!” 
thus giving the fort its name. After it was abandoned it became a stage 
stand on the Butterfield route, and when Albert D. Richardson, the 
noted “Western correspondent,” passed that way in 1859 he reported 
its name to have come “from the white ghostly chimneys of the 
burned fort.” 

All these explainers have had the cart before the horse. Before the 
chimneys were erected, the hill on which they still loom ghostly was 
named Phantom. From the northeast, this hill, it is said, appears in the 
distance to be a lofty elevation that gradually, as the traveler nears 
it, sinks almost to the level of the surrounding country. The com- 
mander of the reconnaissance party that gave Camp Necessity its name 
experienced this optical illusion and in selecting the site for the fort 
named the hill Phantom. 

There is no basis for the common belief that General Robert E. Lee 
was stationed at the fort for a time and gave it its name. The “legend” 
that Larry Chittenden, “cowboy poet,” who ranched in the region, 
wove into his ballad of “Old Fort Phantom Hill” was doubtless in- 
vented by him; the ballad is trite and not comparable to that author’s 
genial and life-portraying “Cowboys’ Christmas Ball.” 

Chinquapin trees grow in East Texas, their nuts being for some rea- 
son as lowly in connotation as “goober peas.” Long before the Span- 
iards came to America, tradition says, an Indian chief called his two 
sons, bade one of them walk east for a certain length of time and the 
other walk west for the same time and each establish an encampment. 
The one who went east called his village Natchitoches, in what is now 
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Louisiana; the other called his Nacogdoches, both names meaning, it 
is said, “Chinquapin Eater.” 

About two miles out from Nacogdoches, the old road running east 
crosses what was once known as Chinquapin Creek. Here, tradition 
continues, travelers were in the habit of stopping to take a swig of 
whiskey from bottles commonly carried in saddle pockets, and then 
washing the whiskey down with the branch water. 

In 1826 Hayden Edwards, who as empresario had brought his thir- 
teen children, his brothers, and numerous other people to the old 
Spanish and older Indian town of Nacogdoches, declared the Republic 
of Fredonia independent of Mexico. Stephen F. Austin and Mexican 
troops soon quelled this premature revolt, and the Fredonians fled east. 
In time the Mexican troops withdrew, and on Christmas Day following 
their expulsion—to leave history and resume legend—some of the 
Fredonians reached Chinquapin Creek on their way back to Nacog- 
doches. There were a few women in the party and of course there was 
some corn whiskey. Where the eggs came from is not told, but the re- 
turning colonists, in honor of the day and of their homecoming, decided 
that they should not merely take the customary swig but celebrate with 
an egg-nog. The women mixed it, everybody drank it, and thereafter 
the Chinquapin became Egg-Nog Branch. 

Not so common a drink as whiskey, but known to the pioneers, was 
metheglin. It is an old English beverage, which, for me at least, will 
always connote Thomas Hardy’s story of “The Three Ctrangers.” It 
is made by boiling honey and water together, allowing the mixture to 
ferment, and then spicing to suit. In Bell County is an inconsequential 
creek bearing the name of Metheglin—probably the only creek in the 
world so called. How the name originated is a matter of local history, 
not legend. 

An early settler on this creek, then unnamed, was a character by 
the name of Morrison. Like many other good citizens of the time, 
he was fond of a dram. He made and drank metheglin, and he made 
and drank whiskey. His wife always called him Honey. One day when 
Honey was about three sheets in the wind, his wife gave him the 
bucket and told him to fetch some water from a spring by the creek. 
He managed to walk to the spring, but when he bent over to dip up 
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the water he fell into it. He let out a yell and his wife came a-running. 
At the same moment a neighbor rode up. He saw there was no danger 
of Honey’s drowning. “I’ll declare!” he laughed. “Honey in water. 
Call your creek Metheglin now.” And Metheglin Creek it has been 
ever since. 

It is a fact that now and then on the frontier, buffaloes captured as 
calves were trained to be work-oxen. Living out on a creek south of 
Corsicana was an individual who had great faith in his powers of 
mesmerism and who wanted to gentle some buffaloes. He had built a 
pen, and now he conceived the idea of going out and staying around 
a bunch of buffaloes until they were used to him, hazing them into 
the pen, and then mesmerizing them into a state of docility. He was 
very sure that once the buffaloes were in his pen he could mesmerize 
the cows so that they would allow him to milk them and the bulls so 
that they would pull plow or wagon. In the manner of mustangers 
who “walked” wild horses down, he got a considerable number of 
buffaloes inside the corral. But it was they who did the mesmerizing. 
They mesmerized that log pen until nothing was left of it but scattered 
firewood. Long after the creek on which it was built came to be known 
as Mesmerizer’s Creek, some of the poles could yet be picked up. 

One Eye Creek, in Cherokee County, is said to have been named 
after a Cherokee chief who lived on it before Christian charity shot out 
his other eye and appropriated his homestead. It merely serves to bring 
us to Hog Eye, not an uncommon old-time country name, likely to 
mean considerably more than meets the ear. Its implications may be 
akin to those of the once popular phrase, “in a pig’s eye,” which was a 
contemptuous synonym for “nix.” 

Along in the ’fifties a settlement with ambitions sprang up close to 
the line between Jack and Wise Counties. A doctor named Shelton 
and a cowman named Earhart each wished to have it called after him- 
self. The population took sides. After a bitter contest, the Shelton 
faction won. But the cow people were in the saddle, and, the grapes 
having turned sour, they dubbed the place Hog Eye. It has never 
outgrown the name. There’s another Hog Eye in Gregg County. 

One day before the Civil War a strolling fiddler stopped at the 
Lytton home, near Lytton Springs, in Caldwell County. He met with 
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a reception as hearty as that found by Sam Galloway in O. Henry’s 
“The Last of the Troubadours.” Word went over the grapevine tele- 
graph that music was in the air, and by nightfall of the second day 
people from miles around were coming in to dance. It was soon dis- 
covered that, despite his lengthy tuning up, his sweeping flourishes and 
his way of emphasizing time with bobbing head and patting foot, the 
fiddler could really play but one tune. That one, though, he could 
certainly make ramble. He called it “Hog Eye,” and he played it 
with so many variations and so much persistence that the dance did not 
break up until morning. The fiddler went on his way, but for a long 
time afterwards “Hog Eye” was a kind of byword in the neighborhood. 
It was fastened on the Lytton home, and the old place is still known 
as Hog Eye. 

Away back in the days when Mr. Fishback of the Sulphurs raced so 
hard and so close against a blue norther that his nag came into the barn 
with her hind quarters frozen and her fore quarters foamy with sweat, 
a fiddler was making a different tune famous all over Hopkins County. 
Yet he was not a fiddler of just that one tune. He could play “Hog 
Eye” too. He could play anything he had ever heard, and he had 
heard everything. “Hell Among the Yearlings,” “Sally Goodin,” 
“Nigger in the Woodpile,” “Cotton-eyed Joe,” “Leather Breeches,” 
“Natchez Under the Hill,” “Turkey in the Straw,” “Soapsuds Under 
the Fence,” “Hogs in the Corn,” “Money in Both Pockets,” “Kitty 
O’Neal,” “Dinah Had a Wooden Leg,” “Saddle Old Spike,” “Mollie, 
Put the Kettle On,” “Little Black Bull Came Down the Mountain,” 
“Fighth of January,” “Sandy Land,” “Money Musk,” “Tommie, 
Don’t Go,” and “Come into My Bower”—he played them all and 
about forty-’leven others. 

But his favorite was “Blackjack Grove.” When he tuned up for 
that and sang out, “Partners to your puncheons,” and then began his 
calls: 


Hands in your pockets, backs to the wall, 
Take a chew o’ terbaccer and balance all— 


certainly things began to be lively. The puncheon floor would fairly 
rock, and the dust would rise so thick that a fellow in the corner might 
steal a kiss without being seen. Some say the fiddler made this tune 
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up and named it after the blackjack timber in the country. Anyhow, 
the town that grew up around him took the name of Blackjack Grove. 
It was a center to which freight wagons came from hundreds of miles 
away for supplies; the hum of its commerce was as lively as the fid- 
dler’s tune. Then along in the ’eighties Blackjack Grove was shortened 
to Blackjack; the commercial importance of the town was shortened 
even more. Finally it ceased to be even Blackjack and became just 
Cumby. 

It would be strange if a land on which so much blood has been spilled 
as has been spilled on the soil of Texas did not reflect in some of its 
place-names the starkness of violent death. When I was a boy in Live 
Oak County, a short drainage course between some hills of black 
chaparral and juajilla called Dead Man’s Hollow made a vivid im- 
pression on my mind. The story was that a horse thief finally paid 
for his horses by swinging until he rotted down from the limb of a live- 
oak growing in the hollow. 

In Lampasas County a young man whose horse walked out from 
under him while he remained spurring at the air, one end of his stake- 
rope around the limb of a Spanish oak and the other end around his 
neck, gave a comparatively mild name to the locality. Scary Lane runs 
close to the tree from which he was hanged. Contrary to expectation 
on the part of some, the limb of the tree did not die immediately after 
it had been used as a gallows. 

I don’t know whether it still goes by the name or not, but along in 
the "eighties a sheepman named Stedman owned Dead Man’s Ranch, 
near Dead Man’s Crossing on Devil’s River. According to the story, a 
pack of dogs bayed a wildcat in a thicket near the crossing, which up 
to that time had no name. In getting to the wildcat some cowboys 
found the bones of a man and the few rotten rags left of his clothing. 
About one of the finger bones was a diamond ring, and in a pocket that 
still held together were some gold and silver coins, as well as a wad 
of bills decayed beyond value. 

Murderer’s Creek, Muerto Creek, Dead Nigger Creek, Dead Man’s 
Canyon, Dead Man’s Island, Dead Man’s Hole, numerous creeks 
called Dead Man, and Boothill Cemetery, wherein men killed about 
old Tascosa were buried with their boots on—all suggest stories of 
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violence. Many a name innocent in sound has blood behind it. For 
instance, in Clarksville there stood—and likely stands yet—a tree 
known up and down the Red River country as Page’s Tree. One day 
in the forties a traveler named Page fell in with a settler whose saddle- 
bags gave out a rattling that he took to be from gold and silver. The 
fact that it was made by a chain which the settler was carrying to a 
log-rolling did not save him from being murdered. The murderer was 
overtaken, brought to Clarksville, and hanged from the tree. Again, 
a man wearing “copperas pants” (green in color) was found dead in a 
grove of trees in Coryell County. Copperas Grove got its name. 
Gamble Gully, in Live Oak County, should have a story, but all I 
ever heard concerning the gully and its name is that at some time 
some men played poker in a thicket on its banks. Off the coast of 
Chambers County is a small island called Vingt Un—Twenty-One. 
Tradition has it that Lafitte’s pirates used to play the game of cards 
known as vingt-et-un here, and left the name. The name of Concan, a 
small place on the Frio River in Uvalde County, seems to be derived 
either from “coon can,” which is a game that Negroes play with both 
dice and cards, or from the Mexican card game of con quién (“with 
whom”), which is a derivative of the Portuguese con guian. There must 
have been a game that was not freeze-out poker at Concan sometime. 
A Bret Harte might have made any of these places as famous as the 
California mining camp was made by “The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” 
A sense of respectability, connected with the ancient urban tendency 
to patronize country plainness, has been the death of many a homely 
rustic name. The substitute is usually an attempt at elegance; yet not 
always is it accepted. A few years ago there was a movement among 
some of the inhabitants of Muleshoe—named after the Muleshoe 
Ranch, its brand a mule shoe—to change the name of their town to 
Roseborough! Wild geese used to honk over and feed in every creek 
in the coastal country. One of these creeks in Harris County was 
appropriately named Goose Creek. A village on the creek took the 
same name. Years later a very rich oil field gave publicity to the 
vicinity, population to the village, and wealth to Ross Sterling. Numer- 
ous ambitious inhabitants then voted to change the name to Ross City, 
Sea Gate, or something else more elegant than Goose Creek. But 
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Goose Creek still remains the name. Geese can no longer feed on the 
oil-fouled stream, but the name has memories. Before the discovery of 
oil in Eastland County, what is now Desdemona—named, presumably, 
for Othello’s wife—was known as Hog Creek. Should oil or some 
other enterprise ever bring the village of Bigfoot into popular interest, 
citizens with lots to sell would no doubt undertake to get the name 
changed—perhaps to Cinderella. The community was named for that 
rough-hewn and highly flavored old frontiersman, Indian fighter, and 
Texian individual, Big Foot Wallace, who built his cabin in the 
vicinity. 

The classic tradition belongs in any educational program, but let it 
not lay hands on those rural schools named Greasy Neck, Mud Dig, 
Mud, Way Back, Big Lump, and Allseeing Eye! Steal Easy Moun- 
tain, Tallow Face Mountain, Yearling Head, Hog Skin, Sodville, 
Peg Leg Crossing, Smuggler’s Gap, Sixshooter Draw, and the creeks 
of Sparerib, Toewash, Troublesome, Wall Eye, Squabble, Skinout, 
and Gunsight (so named either because an Indian shot the front sight 
off a gun with which a teamster was drawing a bead on him or because 
in the vicinity a hill and a gap between other hills line up like the 
sights of a gun)—these may not be lovely names, but they are honest. 

Hide Town was all right for a name as long as the place served as a 
supply camp for buffalo hunters, though doubtless Henry David 
Thoreau, who found Jackass Flat in California too “unphilosophical” 
for a name, would not have approved of it. When the smell of buffalo 
hides was no longer noticeable, the people sniffed and called their town 
Snyder; they missed a chance for downrightness—but perhaps not for 
respectability—when they neglected to call it Pete Snyder, after the 
rawhide character who set up the trading post. 

While Snyder was still Hide Town, a freighter with a thirst that 
called for something not cooling drove up to a “holler” not far dis- 
tant. It had been raining pitchforks and bob-tailed heifer yearlings, 
and the usually dry gully was on a tear. The mule-skinner could not 
wait for it to run down. He splashed in. The flood washed his wagon 
against a tree and drowned his team. He floundered out, walked to 
Pete Snyder’s place, and reported, “That’s the hell-roaringest little 
holler I ever see.” Hell-Roaring Hollow it was named. 
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“Cursed be he that removeth his neighbor’s landmark,” is a passage 
out of the Scriptures that has been thundered at juries by many a law- 
yer for the defense. On the Brazos River up in Palo Pinto County 
at a place known as Possum Kingdom the Government is building a 
dam; in honor of the Senator who milked the federal cow to get juice 
to build it, the name Morris Sheppard Dam was proposed by political 
sycophants, but the Senator refused to allow it. On the Colorado 
River in Burnet County, near the mouth of French John Creek, an- 
other federal dam is being built; it is actually to bear the name of a 
political milker—Buchanan Dam. I don’t know who French John 
was and the character of the king of Possum Kingdom will always be 
sealed to me, but French John Creek and Possum Kingdom do say 
something fresh and honest and earthy. 

Another good name that politics made obsolete was Dog Town, on 
the Frio River. The cattle of the half-dozen ranchers comprising its 
population were so wild and the brush in which they ran was so thick 
and thorny that the cowmen kept dogs and more dogs of a mongrel 
breed to chase them with. In 1876 while McMullen County was get- 
ting organized and the minds of the brush-poppers were being di- 
rected towards a suitable name for their county seat and post office, 
Samuel Tilden was running for the presidency of the United States on 
the Democratic ticket. As ardent Democrats, the owners of the cow- 
dogs voted to substitute the name of Tilden for Dog Town. 

When the Santa Fe Railroad built across the XIT Ranch it put in at 
a certain place a switch for unloading cottonseed—at that time a staple 
cattle feed. Located in the vicinity was a bunch of “pet” Hereford 
bulls imported from Missouri. They knew well the food value of 
cottonseed and haunted the grounds where it was unloaded in order 
to pick up the generous spillings. The tracks were not fenced, and the 
bulls habitually lay down on them. As the train approached, the 
engineer might ring his bell and blow his whistle frantically, but the 
mild-eyed, full-bellied bulls went on chewing their cuds and keeping 
their beds. Invariably the train had to stop while a brakeman prodded 
the bulls clear. The switch had no name, and the conductor, in report- 
ing his shipments, referred to it as Bull Town. But this was too vulgar 
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for railroad men in the offices, and in making a map they changed it to 
Bovina, the name of the village that now marks the place. 

In pioneer days nearly all meat was fried in a skillet; then gravy, 
well thickened with flour burned brown, was made of the grease. A 
boy might sop the skillet with a biscuit or a hound might lick it. Allud- 
ing to these culinary processes, a community in Grayson County called 
itself Lick Skillet. With the advent of broiled steaks it became self- 
conscious and assumed the name of Pilot Grove—not a bad name 
either, for the grove of trees that marked the place was a landmark, 
like Pilot Knobs, by which travelers steered their course. Why Rake 
Pocket, in Rusk County, was so called I do not know, but I can 
imagine why the inhabitants changed its name to Pine Hill. 

Of course a name can become too ridiculous to be tolerated. O’naga 
means nothing to me, but it meant a joke to people in Denton County, 
and they took to calling the villagers “O’niggers.” This was not to be 
endured. O’naga called a town meeting. Every citizen who had an 
inspiration wrote a name on a slip of paper and placed it in a hat. Then 
the school teacher, supposed always to be intellectually honest, reached, 
blindfolded, into the hat and drew out a slip. The word written on it 
was Aubrey, the name of the village now. 

Pinhook is not a name to be chosen above great riches; but the name 
which replaced it to designate the neat little city of Paris might as well 
have been Prague or Petersburg or Philadelphia. The apish appro- 
priators of the names of famous cities forget that most of the names 
they appropriate were once expressive of something, and as much in 
place originally as they are out of place when applied elsewhere. Texas, 
not satisfied with one Boston, has Old Boston and New Boston as well. 

Yet “Call me Ishmael” opens the most powerful novel in American 
literature. An old and far-away foreign name may be evoked to say 
exactly the right thing about a place as well as about a person. The 
yarn goes that about 1834 a group of colonists east of the Colorado 
River, in what is now Wharton County, raised a bountiful corn crop 
while planters elsewhere raised none. That autumn, from the Navi- 
dad, the Lavaca, the Brazos, and the San Bernard settlers came to buy 
corn from the well-stored cribs on the Colorado. Generally well read 
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in the Bible, these colonists knew the story of how Joseph’s brethren 
found corn in Pharaoh’s land, and they called the place of the corn crop 
amid the wilderness of Texas—Egypt. 

The man on horseback—the caballero—has always looked down 
upon the man afoot—the pedn; and the cowboys in the days when they 
lived in and slept upon the saddle usually had mingled contempt and 
pity for clod-hoppers. About the time nesters began plowing up a 
valley south of Midland, it happened to rain; then the frogs “hol- 
lered.” A pair of cowboys riding by spoke to one of the nesters about 
the deliciousness of frog-legs, especially the legs of the variety of frogs 
inhabiting this particular draw. The nester wanted to know how the 
frogs were caught. “Why, you just build you a loop,” the more brazen 
of the cowboys answered, “and when you find a toad asleep or maybe 
waiting quiet to catch a gnat, you throw the loop over him. He can’t 
jump out, and there you have him.” Whether the nesters or the cow- 
boys gave the draw its name is not recorded, but Toadloop Draw it is. 
When another group of family men took up state land in Childress 
County, cowboys, certain that not even the most expert of dry-farmers 
could plow a living out of that soil, condemned the settlement as 
Poverty Flat. The plowmen survived, however, and asked for a post- 
office. The Postoffice Department, which has been responsible for 
thousands of characterless names, assigned Tell for the new name. 

There have been more than one Bucksnort in Texas. “Father had a 
tussle with a wounded deer—a very large buck—one morning, and 
the deer gave a peculiar whistle or snort, so common to them. The 
little hollow [in which the tussle took place} was, and is until this day, 
called Buck Snort.” There was a Buck Snort in Shelby County too, but 
the inhabitants all left it to live in Timpson, brought into existence by 
a railroad. The sensitive dwellers in Buck Snort of Marion County 
could not move so readily, and therefore decided to change the name 
of their community to Buena Vista (“good view”); they pronounce the 
first word in the name “boo-nah.” Buck Den in Real County is a good 
name for that hill country so plentifully stocked with deer. Buckhorn, 
Austin County, no doubt goes back to some colonial incident connected 
with a buck. Double Horn Creek, which empties into the Colorado 
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River, derived its name from the interlocked antlers of two buck deer 
that died in combat near it. 

David Crockett “despised this way of spelling contrary to nature”; 
his school held the same philosophy towards pronouncing foreign 
words. It was according to nature that the creek which French traders 
had named Isle du Bois, in Denton County, became Zilly Boy. Many 
Spanish names, even though the original spelling is retained, have 
suffered just as radical a change in pronunciation. There are several 
Cibola or Cibolo creeks in Texas, c#bolo being the Spanish for buffalo; 
they are all pronounced “sea-willow.” Yegua means mare, and is 
properly pronounced with the accent on the first syllable; but Yegua 
Creek is pronounced “yea-waugh.” 

Sometimes the spelling as well as the pronunciation of Spanish names 
is corrupted; Ladonia is a debasement of La Dofia—The Madam—the 
place being named for a decisive woman. Again, the name of Itasca is 
a descendant of Atasca (“It sticks””)—a reference to the black-waxy soil 
on which the village is situated. Similarly, Tascosa—the name of a 
dead town of frontier days made notorious by its Boothill graveyard— 
is descended from Atascosa (“boggy”), descriptive of the quicksands of 
the Canadian River which it overlooks. But in the border country, 
where gringos as well as Mexicans speak Spanish, Atascosa as the name 
of a river, a town, and a county has kept its purity. 

Thrifty, dime-valuing German Wends of Lee County within reach 
of Brown’s Mill used to leave their letters with a dime in a box at the 
mill. Then when enough dimes had accumulated to pay a man for a 
trip, a volunteer mail-carrier would take the letters to a postoffice. In 
time the people asked for an office of their own; they got it under the 
name of Dime Box. A community in Lamar County asked for a post- 
office to be called Lake View; the Postoffice Department refused to 
accept the name and asked for a substitute. One of the citizens who 
had just noticed the picture of a razor on a tin tag fastened to a plug 
of chewing tobacco suggested Razor. Razor the name was and is. 

Even in names coined for real-estate exploitation there has at times 
been something naive and natural. “We passed some very amusing 
@ities,” wrote an English emigrant a half-century ago—“Log City and 
Larietta City. They were both in the middle of the prairie, and all the 
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city was a small pile of logs thrown on the ground and a sign-board; 
not a house or an animal, or a human being anywhere within ten 
miles.” 

When the Southern Pacific Railroad Company was building across 
the dry, uninhabited land between Del Rio and El Paso, officials had to 
give names of some sort to various section houses, switches, and pump 
stations: some literary-minded individual consulted the calendar of 
New England writers and named two switches for Emerson and Long- 
fellow; then he turned to the English poets and chose Dryden. The 
manner of selecting names here was very much like that pursued by 
the legislature of Texas on occasion, as when it named about the 
droughtiest and most waterless county in the state Moore, after the 
Commodore of the Texas navy. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad calls itself the “Sunset Route.” A 
pump station in Brewster County bears the anomalous name of Tesnus, 
which may suggest tetanus but which is the word “sunset” spelled 
backwards. A man named Gilmer put up some saw-mills in Jasper 
County and wanted to name the saw-mill town for himself. Learning 
that Texas already had one Gilmer, he spelled his own name back- 
wards and got Remlig. The name is no doubt an accurate expression 
of his sense of beauty, and it must have been very flattering to his 
ego—as flattering as Gibtown was to Mr. Hardware Merchant Gib- 
bins. 

(The last chapter of the series of “Stories in T exas Names,” “Prolonged 
Shadows,” will appear in the next issue of the Review.) 
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tion was coming on, and the subdued excitement that always 
precedes that event was plainly to be felt. The groups of citi- 
zens that assemble at the postoffice around mail-time now talked exclu- 
sively about how the school was being run instead of about crops and 
the weather. Munchausen Brown, the center of one such group, was 
particularly outspoken in voicing dissatisfaction with the state of affairs. 

“What I want,” he said one evening, as he kicked restlessly at the 
stem of a burnt match, “is to get rid of that red-headed teacher. He’s 
been peckin’ on my children ever since they started to school.” 

“That’s the main thing, to get rid of Cross,” another man agreed. 
“HYe won’t pay any attention to my children at all. They haven’t 
learned a thing this year.” 

Another grumbler, not a patron of the school, but a malcontent by 
birth, declared, “I ain’t got no younguns, but I’m like you all; I 
haven’t got any use for Cross, and I want to see him rousted out.” 

“There’s a lot of things in Valley Hill I’d like to see stopped,” 
someone else complained. “I think we need a change in wood-cutters. 
This same bunch has been on the pay roll three years now. There are 
other men in the country that can cut wood as well as they can. I say 
pass a good thing around.” 

Jim Whisenant, after surveying the group and deciding he could 
afford to speak frankly, summed up the situation thus: “Two of the 
trustees are for keeping Cross; one of them is against him. Stillman is 
one of those for him, and Stillman’s term expires this year. If we can 
elect a man in Stillman’s place, we can put Cross out; but if he is 
elected again, Cross will get the school again. Now, if we can center 
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on a good, sound man, I believe we can beat Stillman, and clean up 
the school. What do you all think of running Mr. Sam Rogers?” 

This proposal caused a good deal of looking up at the sky and down 
at the ground. Finally Munchausen Brown remarked judiciously, 
“Mr. Rogers is a sound man, and from good pioneer stock. He ought 
to be able to carry a lot of votes if he’d run—you reckon he would?” 

“T know he doesn’t like the way Cross manages the school,” con- 
tributed a camp-follower. “I heard him not long ago complaining 
about the way Cross slings money around, buying pictures and tacking 
them to the wall, and having the boys bring in rocks and bugs stuck 
on boards, and such foolishness as that.” 


Although other candidates were subsequently proposed at other 
impromptu meetings here and there in the community, by tacit con- 
sent it was finally settled that S. H. Rogers was to make the race 
against Stillman for trustee. The various dissatisfied groups were con- 
solidated, and those who had protested, hitherto ineffectually, against 
incompetence, abuse, and favoritism began to have hope of remedying 
the situation. 

As for Rogers himself, he evinced no great joy at being made a 
candidate for school trustee. He was rather old, had no children in 
school, cherished no personal objection to Cross, and was acquainted 
only in a roundabout way with the complaints against the teacher. Yet, 
under persuasion, he finally said that if elected he would vote against 
Cross for teacher, and this was all that those running him asked for. 
They were going largely on hearsay themselves. The often-repeated 
complaint about the picture and the rocks, for instance, was vague; 
none of the voters had ever actually been in the school-house and seen 
these things; but the picture and the rocks were undoubtedly there, 
and that was sufficient for political purposes. 

The reform faction, of course, were not the only ones interested in 
the approaching election. The ancient love of battle which emanates 
from the very soil of Valley Hill was certain to provide an opposing 
party. Before many days, the Stalwarts, supporters of the status quo, 
began to gather their own forces for the contest. “Let ’em come,” was 
the way the Stalwarts received the news of the uprising of the Dis- 
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affectionists. “We licked ’em last year, and we can do it again.” 

Even this early the thoughts of both parties ran strongly to votes. 
“Tm fixed for ’em,” a provident Stalwart exulted. “I sold my chickens 
off my yard, and got money to pay my poll tax; and I’m ready to slap 
in one vote against that bunch.” 

Another defender of the faith, much older than the others, who 
seemed by his clothes to have knowledge of the depression, showed the 
same unquenchable spirit. “I haven’t got to vote in four years,” he 
said, “haven’t been able to pay my poll tax; but I’m free now. I was 
sixty yesterday, and I’m going to put in a ballot on the first Saturday 
in April heavy enough to mash the Rogersites through the bottom of 
the box.” 

Along with this fanfare came the sapping and mining. Jim Whis- 
enant, of the Disaffection forces, leaned reflectively on his spear a while 
one morning, then walked over to where a neighbor was repairing 
fence. “How does your pulse beat on trustee election?” he asked. 

The fence builder stapled several wires to a post, kicked them ten- 
tatively, and then straightened up and drew his sleeve across his face. 
“My girl Georgia is going to school at Denton,” he said. “She’ll be out 
in June, and she wants to teach. You’re kinder strong with Old Man 
Sam. You reckon it could be fixed so she’d stand a chance to get in 
here?” 

“Neighbors ought to be neighbors. You reckon you could see your 
way to vote with us?” 

“That’s what I was driving at.” 

“You reckon your wife and son and son-in-law could help us too?” 

“They want Georgia to get the school as much as I do.” 

“You’re talking sense; if you all really want Georgia to get the 
school, I believe it can be fixed.” 

Munchausen Brown, of the same camp, began his campaign by rid- 
ing forth to interview a widow who had six children on the school roll 
and a poll-tax receipt in her trunk. “Mrs. Neal,” he said, “our school 
is on the verge of ruin. It’s going to split wide open if something isn’t 
done soon. I never heard the like, the way people are taking on here 
of late.” 

“What’s it about?” Mrs. Neal wanted to know. 
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“Tt’s the way the teacher is doing. He just doesn’t know how to 
teach school. Everybody has turned against him. If he stays here 
another year, two-thirds of the patrons will transfer to some other 
school.” 

“My children like him, and they are learning.” 

“Yes, but your children are unusually bright. They could learn 
without a teacher if they had to. He doesn’t take up any time with 
the dull ones. And the way he spends money is another objection, 
throwing it away on pictures and the like. If he stays here another 
year, he’ll bankrupt the school.” 

“I didn’t know about it. What do you intend to do, turn him off?” 

“No, no, we’re just making arrangements for another year, trying 
to elect a trustee that will get another teacher. We’re trying to elect 
Mr. Sam Rogers, and Mrs. Neal, we’ve just got to have your 
help.” And with that part of the battle-line attended to, Munchausen 
mounted his horse and rode farther. 

He knew his Valley Hill, and wasn’t misplacing any effort. He went 
to the house of a voter who lived so far back that the chickens and 
owls mixed. This voter was past sixty, and was entitled to vote, poll 
tax or no poll tax. By occupation he was a cowman, running about 
thirteen head of cattle in the woods. The reformer found him sitting 
on the doorstep with two collie puppies gnawing at his boots. 

“Fine weather,” Munchausen said, easing up to the subject. 

“Yes, it?s makin’ the grass grow,” agreed the stockman. 

“T hope it’s this good on election day, so the people can turn out.” 

“What kind of election is it? I hadn’t hyeared about it.” 

“Trustee election, and the biggest reform movement this neck of the 
woods has known in many a day. I came over to try to get you to help 
us shake up things.” 

“T’ve about reached the age when I’m not much interested in 
shakin’ up things.” 

“T started it a little wrong. It’s the other side that’s got off the track, 
and we’re trying to get things back straight. You see, the school up 
yonder is going to the dogs. They’ve got a teacher that squanders 
more money than a boat could haul, and he does more fool things than 
they could think of in the asylum. Instead of having the kids study 
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their lessons, he has them playing in the sand and cutting paper dolls. 
He buys them scissors to cut paper with. What do you know about 
that? And he has the boys bring all sorts of rocks, and piles them on 
shelves; and they put in about half their time studying the rocks. 
Wouldn’t that cork you?” 

“Mebby he wants the rocks to crack the boys over the head with.” 

Mr. Brown wouldn’t have known discouragement if it had been 
crammed down his throat. “Say,” he went on, “that man Cross is 
sorry. It’s just got out on him, but he voted against Repeal.” 

“He what?” 

“And ignorant! Whooee! What do you suppose I saw him do the 
other day? Why, pat one of Stillman’s colts on the hip, and call him 
a yearling.” 

“He done what?” 

“Yeah, called a colt a yearling. I don’t like to talk about a man 
behind his back, but I could stand here all day and tell you things 
about that man. Here is what I saw with my own eyes: I saw Cross 
pass one of Bill Donnally’s cows bogged down the other day, and he 
didn’t so much as stop and try to help her out.” 

“Say, what do you folks mean by waitin’ till election day? Why 
don’t you tie a can to that critter’s tail and run him out of the country?” 


From some of the watchwords of the Stalwarts, such as “Let ’em 
come” and “We’re fixed for ’em,” it might be inferred that they had 
embraced a strategy of defence, being disposed to take a position and 
wait for the enemy to make the assault. Nothing could be further from 
correct. No Apache ever enjoyed an open scrimmage more thor- 
oughly. One of the Stalwarts, Theodore Geronimo Jones by name, 
went on a sortie. Coming up with two young voters, he went into 
action. “Here,” he said, “there’s nothing wrong with Cross; he’s the 
only live-wire teacher this school has ever had. Take that picture you 
hear so much about; that’s all right. Let them have it; the Govern- 
ment is spending money everywhere beautifying the country.” The 
young electors stood still, and Theodore Geronimo began to gather 
headway. “The soreheads don’t care anything about the school; what’s 
the matter with them is they want pie, and can’t get it. One of them 
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wants the job of painting the school-house, and hasn’t got sense enough 
to know how to apply for it. Another one wants to cut the heater wood, 
but he’s too lazy to do it if he had the job. They just talk to hear 
their heads rattle. It’s the same bunch we mashed in the ground last 
year; and I want you boys to help us bury them so deep this time 
they’ll never be able to scratch out again.” 

The grand set-to was on throughout the community. Fishing lan- 
guished; loafing languished; thinking up good jokes was a thing of 
the past. Age barred no one from participation in the contest, nor did 
sex. Boys might be seen coming from the precincts of the barn, show- 
ing the strength of their convictions in various peeled heads and 
bradded noses. If the women didn’t pull hair, it wasn’t because they 
didn’t feel like it. Dogs walked the road with bristles raised; and if 
there had been such a thing in the land as an olive tree, it would have 
died, root and branch. 

As the conflict deepened, dire rumors spread over the country. To 
most of these the people paid little attention. But there was one story 
that, in a roundabout way, did have a telling effect on the election. 
The Disaffectionists, so it ran, were growing impatient of delay. They 
were not going to wait till election day, and rid the school of the rub- 
bish legally; they were going down there sometime soon and throw 
the offending objects out in the yard, rocks, picture, and all. 

The story, on the whole, was taken no more seriously than a dozen 
others going the rounds. Stillman and the other Stalwart trustee were 
nevertheless a little uneasy; not that they feared the Disaffectionists 
would go in boldly and do as threatened, but that some of the young 
might slip in at night and, once started, do no telling what mischief— 
break out window lights, and possibly set fire to the house. In view of 
these dangers, the two officials decided it would be the part of wisdom 
to remove the objectionable articles for a time. And that was what they 
did: they drove to the school-house one evening in Stillman’s truck, 
loaded the picture and rocks on it, and carried them off. 

Previous excitement in Valley Hill had been mild compared to that 
aroused in the Disaffectionists when they learned what the trustees had 
done. They went to the trustees and charged them with despoiling the 
school. The trustees replied that they had removed the articles for 
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safe-keeping, and had no apology to make. The Disaffectionists would 
listen to no such explanation. They said the trustees had done this 
thing because they were ashamed of being recreant to trust, ashamed 
of the way they had wasted money and upheld the teacher in his silly 
notions. The Disaffectionists demanded that the picture and rocks, 
once so obnoxious and now suddenly become so precious, be carried 
back where they belonged. The trustees replied that they hadn’t 
carried them away to be carrying them right back; and Stillman, in 
particular, popped his suspenders on his shoulders and said that if the 
Disaffectionists wanted the things carried back they would have to find 
them and carry them back themselves. 

At this defiance, the Disaffectionists fairly quivered with determina- 
tion. They swore the Stalwarts should not profit by such trickery. That 
picture was going to be recovered; it was going to be there in the 
school-house on election day to face the voters and work its influence 
on them, if heaven and earth had to be moved to get it there. 

And that was the aspect of the political field, all lines clearly drawn, 
and each party straining every nerve to gain an infinitesimal advantage, 
when the momentous first Saturday in April arrived. 

It is perhaps fortunate that trustee elections come in the cool of the 
year; otherwise Valley Hill might not have been able to withstand the 
heat. The voters, or at any rate the more thoroughgoing of them, 
were abroad by the time they could move about without disturbing 
people at breakfast. Of course there had been various consultations 
the night before; but all the things pertaining to a Valley Hill election 
cannot be said in one night, and now the factions were up and at it 
again. To get every one of their voters to the polls was the primary 
consideration of both sides. The bulk of the voters would turn out 
without assistance—ropes couldn’t hold them away; but there was a 
considerable number for whom a way must be provided—women with- 
out means of travel, and feeble persons living at a distance. Details 
of this kind were diligently attended to; provision was made for hold- 
ing any wavering voters in line; and elaborate arguments were pre- 
pared beforehand for those whose eligibility the election judges might 
question. 

The day was cold and mean, and outside the school-house, where the 
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polls were located, the gathered crowd built a roaring fire to stand 
around, so that they might watch the tide of battle in comfort. Every- 
thing that went on in that house would have to undergo their closest 
scrutiny. Several of the more painstaking observers were equipped 
with pocket knives and sticks for cutting notches to keep count of the 
voting. Some of them had horses hitched near-by, so as to act as 
couriers in case of need. A few of the more thoughtful observers had 
brought dinner—not much, perhaps two cold biscuits wrapped up in 
paper. They didn’t know; sometimes work on these big elections con- 
tinued well up into the night before the result was known. 

The polls opened, and balloting began. During the past week, 
there had been a good deal of boasting on both sides as to how each 
faction was going to snow the other under; but mainly this was the 
froth common in politics. The better informed knew the election was 
going to be close. They were acquainted with every voter in the dis- 
trict, and knew almost to a man how each one intended to vote. They 
had checked these things over dozens of times, and they knew that 
whichever side won, it would be by the merest scratch. 

Up to the ballot box the voters made their way. Among the first 
was a one-eyed man without a poll-tax receipt who claimed the right 
to cast a ballot because of his disability. The manager shook his head, 
but the man was insistent. He quoted what he claimed to be high au- 
thority. He said that a restaurant man in town, one-eyed like himself, 
had told him that he never had to pay a poll tax, and the aspirant 
insisted that what was lawful in one instance ought to be in another. 
The manager, partly out of respect for the man’s arguments, partly 
to shift the responsibility from his own shoulders, sent a clerk to tele- 
phone the County Attorney for an opinion. The official ruled the man 
ineligible, and he went away in a very sullen mood. 

Another man, a stranger who had been in the community only a few 
days, was seen standing around for some time in close company of the 
Stalwarts. Then he went up to the polls, flashed a poll-tax receipt, and 
said he wanted to vote. From the maneuvering of the Stalwarts, the 
Disaffectionists had been expecting this, and the moment the man 
made his purpose known they let out a roar. They were not going to 
let votes be herded in on them like that! They would have the man- 
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ager prosecuted; they would contest the election to the Supreme 
Court. The manager was patient; he was cautious. He haled the man 
before him, and asked him where he intended to vote in the general 
election that fall. The newcomer replied that he was going to vote 
right there at Valley Hill. The manager made him hold up his right 
hand and swear. The man made oath that he had come there with the 
intention of making a crop, and that he was going to be there the rest 
of the year. Had it been the first lie he had ever told, it might have 
choked him; but he stood the ordeal well, and the manager was at his 
row’s end. The Disaffectionists had to stand aside, drinking their bitter 
cup. 

To get votes—that was the grand object. One Disaffectionist, just 
as he was getting ready to set out for the polls that morning, was 
stricken with some ailment, apparently grave. The doctor was called 
in and solicitous friends notified, and the wave of sympathetic interest 
ran high. But when the first excitement had subsided somewhat, the 
more sober question of a vote in jeopardy arose. The man was delirious 
and raving wildly, and there was not the slightest chance of his being 
able to go to the polls that day; but the leaders on his side were not 
to be denied. After a consultation, they asked an election clerk if he 
wouldn’t take a ticket to the sick man so that he might vote. The dis- 
tance was ten miles and the road rocky, but the clerk, who was of the 
appropriate political persuasion, gladly assented. He carried the slip 
of paper to where the sick man lay, and held it before him. The man’s 
wife held a pencil in his hand and guided it in a broad scratch across 
the ticket, and the vote was cast. There was more Supreme-Court 
talk about this. three-handed voting, but so many portentous events 
marked that election, it would be hard to remember them all on a day 
of reckoning. 

Getting the votes was the main object of either side, but keeping 
the other faction from getting its votes was nearly as important. If 
the campaigners would toil to get one of their own doubtful ballots past 
the manager, they would go to almost as much trouble to stop any of 
the enemy’s. And this broadening of the subject leads around again to 
the picture and rocks, and brings on the scene one Tom. 

Tom was not of Valley Hill in the flesh, but he was of it in the 
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spirit, ten times over. He hadn’t been raised in Valley Hill; he hadn’t 
even been raised in Texas. He had moved to Valley Hill a year be- 
fore, and now, in common parlance, had gone native. Like those for- 
eigners who move to Ireland and are said to become more Irish than 
the Irish themselves, Tom had adopted the ways of Valley Hill, and 
was following them more religiously than the purest-blooded native. 

Tom was a Disaffectionist. During the campaign he had been one 
of those most interested in trying to find and bring back the picture 
and the rocks. He had given lavishly of his powers in the search— 
prying high and low, following up with all his ingenuity every clue, no 
matter how faint, to the whereabouts of the missing articles. But all 
his labor had been of no avail: no sign of them could he find; and 
along with other faithful hunters he had begun to lose hope. It 
seemed the Stalwarts were going to succeed in their underhanded trick, 
after all. 

But though his picture-hunting ardor might weaken, Tom was not 
the man to stop harassing the enemy’s flank in other ways. On the 
morning of the election he held earnest conference with Bill and 
Harry, two other sharpshooters. 

“We've got to work some way, if we can, to stop them from getting 
their votes to the polls,” he said. 

“Tt’d be mighty fine,” seconded Bill. “How would you go 
about it?” 

“They are intending to haul them in Stillman’s truck; if we would 
go over and borrow the truck, and get it away from them, it might 
break into their plan.” 

“Tt’s a great idea,” Harry agreed. “But you reckon he would let 
you have it?” 

“He couldn’t refuse. He knows the ways of this country well 
enough to know that he’s got to loan a neighbor anything he asks for.” 

“Yes, I reckon old Stillman would have to come across—that is, if 
you could make him believe you needed it. What would you tell him?” 

“Td tell him that I have a crippled yearling down on the edge of 
the bottom, and need the truck to get him out with.” 

“That ought to work.” 

“Then when I got the yearling loaded and started back, I could 
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make a bad drive, and bog the truck down; and Stillman wouldn’t 
know anything about it till maybe it was too late to get any other way 
to haul people; and there’s no telling, it might cut the earth out from 
under them.” 

To a sober-minded person, the plan might not have sounded very 
promising, but it compared very well with some others that were being 
tried in Valley Hill; and if there was the slightest chance of beating 
the Stalwarts out of one vote, Tom was the man to grasp it. Accord- 
ingly, a little while later he was standing before Stillman’s gate. “I 
want to borrow your truck,” he shamelessly informed the trustee. 

Stillman, who showed no overwhelming delight at the request, re- 
plied: “I’m thinking of using it myself. What do you want with it?” 

“ve got a broken-legged yearling down in the bottom. I’ve just 
got to get him out.” 

Apparently forgetting his first statement, the trustee tried another 
tack. “I don’t know whether you can crank it or not; it hasn’t been run 
in two weeks.” 

“Maybe I can. I’m ina tight; I don’t believe the yearling will live 
till Monday if I don’t get him out.” 

It had been evident from the first that Tom had guessed ene 
concerning the unwritten law of Valley Hill. “How long will you 
want it?” the yielding truck-owner wanted to know. 

“Oh, if everything rolls all right, it oughtn’t to be over two hours.” 
And the law, in its majesty, prevailed. 

Tom had no intention of going off after the yearling himself; what- 
ever happened, he must stay about the polls and watch the battle-line. 
Yet he must make some show of sincerity; so he sent his two boys. He 
gave them no instructions about doctoring the ailing yearling, but told 
them when they got the animal loaded to run the truck into the mud 
and bog it down to the axle. The boys obeyed orders to the letter. 
They drove to the bottom, put the crippled animal aboard, then pick- 
ing out a good, deep mud-hole, ran in and mired the truck so that ‘it 
couldn’t have been moved with a tractor. 

The scheme had no great effect on the election, in the way Tom in- 
tended. For some hours Stillman and his co-workers looked rather 
expectantly for the truck’s return; then they began to suspect they had 
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been tricked. The loss did inconvenience them somewhat, but they 
were not so barren of resource as to let it undo them completely. They 
indulged in some rough remarks about Tom and his kind, then set 
about hunting another conveyance. Suitable vehicles were not very 
plentiful in that none too opulent land; but they found one at last, and 
before dinner time had it running. 

But Tom is in the story. The boys, after they had bogged the truck 
down, got out and fiddled around and killed time undisturbed till late 
in the afternoon. Then a man came riding down the road. It was none 
other than the cowman whom Munchausen Brown had converted to 
the Disaffection faith some weeks before. He was now on his way to 
do what he could to rid the country of the despicable Cross; but when 
he saw the boys in what he thought to be distress, he came within the 
scope of another of those Valley Hill laws. He must stay there, swing 
high, swing low, till that truck was got out of the mud. “Looks like 
you’re sorter in it,” he observed as he came up, and, reining his horse, 
dismounted. “Got a shovel?” he continued. It happened that the 
boys had such an implement, and had already done a little perfunctory 
digging. Taking this tool, the cowman commenced to labor, as per 
statute. The boys had made no serious effort to get out before this; 
but as it was growing late, they began to feel they had been in that 
place long enough. They too went to work in earnest. That was the 
state of affairs at the mud-hole, the cowman digging and blowing, 
choosing to miss his vote rather than leave a neighbor in trouble, when 
news of the situation somehow reached the crowd at the polls. 

On hearing of the endangered vote, Tom’s mind worked like 
greased lightning. “We've got to get him here,” he exclaimed; and 
springing into the Disaffectionist’s own truck, now standing idle, he 
hurried away toward the mud-hole. Reaching the place, he saw that 
what the stalled truck needed was a pull, and he inquired of the boys 
if they had a chain. They had none, they told him, and Tom glanced 
in his own truck, although he knew there was none there. Then he 
went around to the stalled truck and commenced to rummage through 
the litter of wrenches and irons in the back. As the boys had said, 
there was nothing there that would do to pull with. Then, in the way 
of a man in a tight situation, Tom turned up the seat and looked under 
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it. He found no chain under the seat, but he found something else that 
raised his curiosity to the highest pitch. This was a roll of stiff paper. 
He unrolled it, and found it to be a picture. He looked at it a moment 
intently but failed to recognize it; then, holding it up before the boys, 
he asked them if they knew what it was. The younger of them re- 
plied: “That’s the school-house picture they’ve been making so much 
racket about.” 

Three or four different emotions came over Tom upon making this 
discovery. First was a wild elation, and along with it a kind of curious 
appraisal. There it was, the long-hunted picture, a lithograph on com- 
mon paper that had cost probably fifty cents. And in a moment of 
sanity, he wondered how it could have been the cause of so much dis- 
turbance. But the spirit of Valley Hill quickly crowded out such 
thoughts, and Tom chuckled to himself: “It’s late, but maybe not too 
late. There ought to be a few voters left for it to work on; and, by 
golly, if nothing else, it’1] show the Stillmanites we’ve run them down 
at last.” 

The find worked as a stimulant on Tom, so that he called to the 
boys: “Take the pliers and cut a strand of wire from that fence, and 
double it; that’ll do to pull with.” The boys did as they were told, 
while Tom got in his own truck and backed into position. The line was 
then attached to each of the machines, and the motors were set to 
running. The free hands got in position for pushing. With adequate 
help, getting the stalled truck out was not difficult. Almost at the first 
surge it came rolling from the mire. 

“Weve got to hurry now,” Tom said. “You boys carry the yearling 
on home.” And then taking the precious voter and the more precious 
picture in his own truck, he headed full speed for the polls. When 
they reached the voting place, the cowman went and voted. Tom 
hunted for a hammer and tacks. There was a large crowd about, and 
he thought it best not to announce his plan. Keeping the picture rolled 
up, he got the hammer and tacks and went straight into the house. The 
voting was nearly over, and the managers were busily counting the 
votes. Tom spoke to them casually, and selecting what he considered 
the most conspicuous place on the wall above the voting box, tacked up 
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the picture. The election men made no comment; and Tom went back 
out of the house. 

Those who had predicted that the election would be close were quite 
correct. All day the tide of battle had ebbed and flowed; one hour one 
side would be ahead, the next hour the other. The nearer the end 
drew, the tighter grew the tension. At half an hour before time to 
close the polls, the votes were exactly even, ninety for Stillman, ninety 
for Rogers. What rendered the situation doubly interesting was the 
fact that both sides had almost spent their strength. Right well had 
the couriers on horseback and afoot risen to the crisis that day; right 
well had the trucks run, bringing the feeble from far and near. Now, 
half an hour before closing time, the balloting was nearly over, and the 
votes were exactly even. 

—Nearly over, but not quite. The Disaffectionists had one man 
who hadn’t come yet. That man was S. H. Rogers. Although he was 
the Disaffection candidate, he hadn’t taken much part in the campaign. 
He had given his word that if elected, he would vote against Cross for 
teacher, and that was about all the interest he had taken; the smoke- 
raising he had left to others. That morning, when he was asked if he 
was going to vote, he had replied that he didn’t like to vote for him- 
self, and wouldn’t go unless he was actually needed. That was the way 
the scales hung at half an hour before closing time. Neither side could 
muster another vote, comb the woods as they might; and the Disaffec- 
tionists needed the candidate’s own vote to win. 

The Stalwart leaders knew how matters stood as well as did the best- 
informed Disaffectionist. They knew that Rogers hadn’t voted; and 
they knew that if he did come and vote, the day was lost for them. The 
best they could hope for was that he might stay away through modesty, 
that the voting would remain a tie, and that there would be no election. 

With deep concern, they saw the Disaffectionists gather in consulta- 
tion shortly after Tom returned from the bog with the cowman. A 
little later they saw that ever-ready worker climb in his truck again and 
speed away in the direction of Rogers’s home. When they saw Tom 
return with Rogers by his side, hope went from them. 

Rogers alighted, and with a brief greeting went into the house. He 
spoke to the election officials, and a clerk handed him a ballot. Rogers 
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took it, but instead of sitting down and marking it, he let his eyes 
wander about the room. This may have been an unconscious act, or it 
may have been due to the fact that Tom had told him what he had re- 
cently done. At any rate, when Rogers’s eyes fell on the picture, they 
rested there, and he slowly walked nearer to it. The day was growing 
dim; Rogers drew out his glasses and put them on. It was a picture of 
Sam Houston. There it was, a copy of the portrait that hangs in the 
state capitol—the benign, old face, fuzzy-looking hat, tightly gripped 
cane, and all. Rogers looked at the picture a full minute, then he 
looked out of the window another minute. Finally he walked back to 
the election manager and asked: 

“What would be the result if the election should be a tie?” 

The manager answered: “Why, it’ll just be no election, that’s all.” 

“And the same trustee will continue in office, will he?” 

“Why, er, yes; this is like any other civil office; Stillman will re- 
main trustee, in full power, till his successor is installed.” 

Rogers nodded his head slowly, and turned toward the door. 
Slowly he tore the ballot into strips, remarking as he did so: “I believe 
I won’t vote.” 











THREE POEMS 





By Jesse Sruart 





BEFORE THE END 


Before the end when little fame is dead 

And body-wine is poured upon the grass, 

And when the mortal heart with songs is bled, 

And strength is gone, it will be time to pass. 

Who will remember one’s deeds foul and fair? 
The names of those one kissed and more than kissed, 
Shape of their hands, their lips, color of hair? 

Who will remember these and what they missed? 
The wooing worms may seek an interview, 

But not the women of the neighborhood 

Whose tongues have clattered as the sheep-bells do 
Where fleecy folds traipse under upland wood. 
I’m sure no weeds with tattle tongues will grow, 
Nor brassy serpent have the tongue to tell 

Where glossy stones are silent as the snow, 

This side of heaven and this side of hell. 


MOUNTAIN GRAVEYARD 


I’ve seen them planted by the winds of destiny 
Like grains of corn upon the mountainsides; 
Their furrows on the rugged slopes laid by; 
The gnarled oak-bodies sleep by flower brides. 
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My heart was with them and their living hopes 
For better mountain farms with richer ground 
Than their own well-worn jagged treeless slopes 


Their dust was garnered from to sleep full sound. 


Perhaps, they’ll feel the growing roots of corn 
From their good earth to make the living bread; 
Perhaps, they’ll smell the woodland rose at morn, 
The brambled flower that hides the mountain dead. 
My heart is with these good seed planted here, 
Beneath the briary-rose, the earth and sky; 

It will be hard for them when Spring is here 

And we must plow the fallow fields near-by. 


ELEGY FOR JIM TURNER 


No more to come up from the dewy briars 

From picking berries in the early morn 

Before the July sun’s white splintered fires 
Throw flames upon the warm green growing corn. 
No more to walk between the tall corn rows 
Body erect and face toward the sun, 

Nor step upright behind the cutter plows: 

His work upon this little farm is done. 

The crows might call for him in early spring 
When flying over fields of his long fallow; 
Ground sparrows in the sprouts death dirges sing 
When walking on the earth he used to furrow. 
Jim Turner will not hear the caw-caw birds, 
Him lying sweetly bedded in good clothes; 

He will not hear the wind’s persuasive words 


Whispering to stubbles in the fallow rows. 











CLOVER BEND PLANTATION 





By Resecca SEWELL 





French—better known to the world of books and magazines 

as Octave Thanet—spent her winters for almost thirty years. 
We had chosen just the month for the visit. As we drove along country 
roads, the pure white of dogwood and hawthorn blossoms contrasted 
with the fresh green of young leaves; here and there an apple tree 
showed the delicate pink of its blossoms; and the yards of village 
homes were gay with tulips, iris, and other spring-garden flowers. As 
we passed ploughed fields, the breeze brought to us the pleasant odor 
of freshly turned soil. 

Clover Bend Plantation, which Miss French described in “Planta- 
tion Life in Arkansas” (in the Atlantic for July of 1891), lies in 
northeastern Arkansas on the Black River, “a sinuous, evasive thread 
of a stream that doubles on its track and twists and curves until it 
reaches the White River and so the Mississippi.” Formerly by this 
route the cotton grown on the plantation rode to Memphis and thence 
to the outside world; for a generation ago the Black River, which was 
navigable the year round, afforded an important means of transporta- 
tion. The commissary, cotton gin, saw-mill, and blacksmith shop then 
stood on the river bank; but now that motor trucks and automobiles 
have supplanted river boats as methods of transportation, the gin, 
* store, and blacksmith shop have been moved to the crossroads, and the 
whistles of boats approaching Clover Bend are heard no more on Black 
River. In those days the store was the community center of plantation 
life. There, both white and black tenants not only bought everything 
from cultivators to spring hats, but met to exchange news and gossip 
of the countryside as well as of the outside world. The store housed 


AST April we visited Clover Bend Plantation, where Alice 
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the postoffice and often served as a temple of justice, for the planter 
as justice of the peace sometimes found it convenient to hold court 
there. It is said that Miss French had a secret cubbyhole in the com- 
missary where she could overhear conversations without being seen. 
This might account for her exceptionally skillful handling of all the 
shades of dialect used in this part of the South. 

After Miss French had served her literary apprenticeship, chance 
brought her to Arkansas, where she found her true milieu. In 1883 
she visited her lifelong friend, Mrs. Jane Allen Crawford, whose 
father owned, jointly with the late Colonel F. W. Tucker of Little 
Rock, the Clover Bend Plantation. Finding the climate delightful 
during eight months of the year and the “pleasant, humorsome, 
friendly, unexacting life” conducive to writing, Miss French decided 
to establish a winter home at Clover Bend. Her sojourns there gave to 
American literature a new region—the canebrakes, the cypress 
“slashes,” and the cotton fields of Arkansas. Her concern was local 
color, and she succeeded in recording the drawling speech and the 
simple lives of the people with no veil of Arcadian illusion. As a 
popular member of her literary group, the late Victorian realists, she 
did much to acquaint the nation not only with the Arkansas folk and 
their manner of life, but also with the natural beauty and sunlit peace 
to be found in this corner of a then little known section of the country. 

Clover Bend Plantation, which was at one time the largest tract 
under single management in a state that had many extensive planta- 
tions, provided an ample setting for two novels and numerous short 
stories by Miss French. Slightly disguised under the name “Mon- 
taigne,” Clover Bend appears in Expiation (1890), a novelette which 
depicts greybacks and guerrilla warfare in the closing year of the War 
Between the States. The same setting, “peopled by a throng of en- 
tirely strange denizens,” is used in By Inheritance (1910). In such 
short stories as “The Conjured Kitchen,” “The Loaf of Peace,” 
“Whitsun Harp Regulator,” “Ma’ Bowlin,” “Otto the Knight,” and 
“The Mortgage on Jeffy” she has presented pictures of her plantation 
surroundings and some of the quaint characters of the vicinity. An 
Adventure in Photography (1893), written because of a suggestion 
made by her publishers (Scribner’s) that she give an account of her 
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four years’ experience in taking, developing, printing, and mounting 
photographs, is illustrated generously with actual scenes on the plan- 
tation, snapped by the camera of the adventurers. These photographs 
tell a vivid story of life on an Arkansas plantation during the latter 
years of the past century, and the author’s account of her experiments 
gives us glimpses of her daily life with Mrs. Crawford and Mrs. Allen 
in their Southern home. 

The nearest railroad station, Minturn, is six miles from Clover 
Bend. When Miss French used to come to the plantation, the roads in 
winter were often so miry that the drive from the station required an 
hour and a half. On our way to Clover Bend we turned off the high- 
way at Minturn. Since the road was not marked, we stopped several 
times to inquire distance and direction. Each time we received the 
countryman’s somewhat vague and unsatisfactory reply, “About a mile 
on down the road.” Often I have known that distance of “about a 
mile” to lengthen into five. The postman was ahead of us as we drove 
down the sandy lane which leads from the main road to the center of 


the plantation community. At each mail box he was met by a throng 
of children. About the cabins and tenants’ cottages where formerly 
played the black children whom Miss French called “the great South- 
ern problem” were white children, barefoot and dressed in long blue 
denim overalls. 


As we passed along the winding lane, the cypress slash lay on one 
side of us, and near it stood what might have been the Zion Hard-shell 
Baptist church which Miss French described in Through the Terrors 
of the Law. 


The church-house (of a week-day the school-house for children of the 
darker race) crowned a gentle rise of ground on the outskirts of an 
Arkansas plantation. It was backed by the great gum forests, where the 
sun rose, while on one side, winding toward the reddening evening 
skies, the cypress slash had eaten its way through the brown clay to 
the Black River. Full of mystery and uncanny beauty was the slash, 
its sluggish gleam of water creeping darkly under solemn cypresses 
and monstrous hackberry trees, tinseled with cow lilies in summer, 
spattered with blood-red berries in winter, green with delicate beauty 
when the cypress is in leaf, or gray and softly brown when its short- 
lived foliage falls. Did one care to deal in mystical analogy, one 
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might find in the slash suggestions of the African’s undeveloped soul, 
where brute and child still battle for mastery. 


After turning a curve in the road, we caught a glimpse of the white 
walls, gabled roof, and high chimneys of Thanford—the plantation 
home which Miss French and Mrs. Crawford built on the banks of 
Black River, overlooking the graceful bend that gave to the planta- 
tion its name. To form the name for their home, they linked the first 
syllable of “Thanet,” Miss French’s pen name, with the last syllable 
of Mrs. Crawford’s name. We stopped the car and got out near what 
we thought was the main entrance to the extensive lawn before the 
house, but found the gate barred and nailed. As we turned away seek- 
ing another entrance, we met an old man and several children, who 
might have stepped from the pages of one of Miss French’s stories, 
getting their mail from boxes at the corner. They pointed out to us 
the smali side gate which now serves as entrance to the lawn of the 
“big house.” 

That the plantation had fallen into the hands of persons who did 
not care for it was evident at a glance. The gates were sagging; the 
trees and shrubs were unpruned; some of them were dead. Cows grazed 
on the three-acre lawn which had been so carefully landscaped and 
planted with flowers and shrubs in former years. Under a dogwood 
tree which was one mass of lovely snow-white blossoms was a bare, 
unsightly wooden frame, strangely suggestive of a gibbet; probably, 
however, it was only the support of a child’s swing, for a piece of rope 
still dangled from the cross-beam. Boys with buckets and cloths were 
industriously washing an automobile on the side of the lawn over- 
looking the river. 

But neglect had not wholly destroyed the beauty of the grounds. 
The uneven grass was dotted here and there with violets that had 
sprung up at will, honeysuckle vines were doing all in their power to 
conceal the broken fences, and rambling roses graciously covered bare 
dead shrubs. The trees on the lawn, representing practically all in- 
digenous species, had grown a great deal during the years since Miss 
French occupied Thanford, as is shown by the pictures of the house 
and grounds made at that time; and their small new leaves cast the 
delicate lace-like tracery of their shade upon the rough carpet of grass. 
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Shutting our eyes to the unlovely evidences of neglect, we could easily 
visualize the charm of the place when Miss French lived there and 
cared for it. 

As we turned toward the house, we saw wrought-iron steps for 
mounting a horse or alighting from a carriage, with the name “G. H. 
French” entwined in the grill work of the design. Miss French very 
likely brought them from her Northern home, for George Henry 
French was her father’s name. 

Our knock was answered tardily, and after a deal of persuasion the 
wife of the planter admitted us to the house. The ravages of indiffer- 
ence and neglect were more apparent within than without, for here 
no ameliorating influence had helped to conceal their inroads. To the 
left of the hall which we entered was the room that had served as a 
parlor in Miss French’s time. Nothing in it was reminiscent of the 
cheer and hospitality it had radiated when she was its hostess except 
the ample fireplace flanked by a wide hearth. 

Adjoining the parlor was the dining room. The table, sideboard, 
and china cabinet, we were told, had been left there by Miss French. 
Despite the cheerlessness of the room in its present state, imagination 
revived for us a picture of it as it must have been in former years when 
its charming hostesses presided at a table splendid with satiny damask, 
gleaming silver, and sparkling glass, surrounded by a gay and witty 
company whose faces were illuminated by soft candle-light; for at 
Thanford Miss French entertained Madame Blanc, the William Allen 
Whites, the Findelaters, and others whose names the world knows. In 
this room remained a few small articles which we were told had be- 
longed to her, such as a candelabrum, a spiker, a huge soup tureen, 
decorative plates, and other odd pieces of china. 

To the right as we entered the hall was the study where Miss French 
wrote. She treated writing as a profession and spent a certain number 
of hours daily at her desk as religiously as any modern business woman 
keeps her office hours. The study is a small room with a narrow fire- 
place but wide windows. Miss French’s desk, it is said, stood before the 
windows where she could raise her eyes and look out over the planta- 
tion of which she so often wrote. 

Of the remaining rooms below stairs, the bath was most interesting, 
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not because of the completeness of the plumbing equipment, though 
such is quite surprising in a plantation house built several decades ago, 
but because the cabinets, towel racks, and conveniently placed shelves 
were made by Miss French’s own hands. One of her hobbies was car- 
pentering and woodwork. Back of the house formerly stood her shop, 
equipped with all manner of tools and machines; and in it she spent 
many happy hours. Some of her pieces were elaborately carved; she 
had been the apt pupil of an old German master-designer of furniture. 

As we ascended the stairs that led up from the hall, we noticed pic- 
tures, some with French and Italian inscriptions beneath them, and 
plaques which, we were told, were hanging as they had hung while 
Miss French occupied Thanford. In a niche at the top of the staircase 
was a small Venus de Milo. Brackets of bronze or brass, some with 
reflectors, for holding oil lamps remained on the walls where the 
former owners of the house had placed them. 

The most interesting room above stairs was Miss French’s bedroom. 
It is a large, bright chamber; and from its north windows there is a 
delightful view of the river. 

In the garret directly above Miss French’s bedroom is a large, well- 
lighted room which also has an unobstructed view of the river. Here 
Miss French is said to have retired in order to write whenever there 
was any likelihood of interruption or disturbance downstairs. Both in 
this room and in the adjoining one we found shelves of books covered 
with a thick coating of dust and cobwebs. Although some of the 
volumes were standard works such as the Satires of Juvenal and 
Persius, the Nibelungenlied (in German), and the poems of Milton 
and Tennyson, most of them bore testimony to the hobbies, interests, 
and travels of the former occupants of Thanford. There were copies 
of Foster and other writers on whist; several books on photography, 
among which were copies of Photographic Mosaics sent to Miss French 
by Edward L. Wilson, the editor, as is shown by an inscription on a 
fly-leaf; French grammars; books of travel; The Book of Common 
Prayer; a hymnal; a thick folio of musical scores; and most interest- 
ing of all, a large book containing a great number and variety of speci- 
mens of flowers and leaves, carefully mounted and labeled. Miss 
French’s frequent references to whist in her stories are indicative of 
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her interest in and understanding of the game. In her later stories, 
however, bridge is the card game she mentions. Her volume An Ad- 
venture in Photography, as well as the comments on photography 
found in her short stories, gives evidence of her skill as an amateur 
photographer. The planter’s daughter, who accompanied us to the 
attic, told us that a cabinet filled with all manner of games and a 
closet containing costumes of sundry kinds were in the attic when her 
father acquired the house; but their contents had long since been lost or 
destroyed. 

Although the books and other articles left at Thanford when it was 
sold were not considered valuable enough to be removed by its former 
owners, still they are fraught with interest for one who has learned to 
admire Miss French both for what she was and for what she wrote. 
Time has not touched Thanford gently, and neglect has wrought sad 
changes, but a subtle charm and loveliness which nothing can wholly 
deface still linger about the place. 











BOOK-PRINTING IN TEXAS 





By SaraH CHOKLA 





P AHEY’RE not worth shooting! There’s not a printer in Texas 
worth his salt! Why, nobody would have a book printed 
down here if he could help it.” The declaration came from an 

irate author whose hands were full of galleys from a publishing com- 

pany in San Antonio. “They’re a bunch of illiterates. They can’t 
read, they can’t spell, they don’t know what a correction means when 
you make it for them—and on top of all that, they don’t care!” 

This was only the beginning. The man who was speaking had 
suffered for years, he said, at the hands of Texas printers. If he had 
only had enough money, he would have sent his work to New York or 
Chicago to be printed; but he could not afford to do that. Instead, 
he must bear with home talent, and hope that someday, somehow, 
things would be different. But he was afraid he would not live that 
long. 

Later I heard a similar comment from another man who has a right 
to an opinion. “If you ever hear of anything in fine books or fine 
printing coming out of Texas, I hope you will let me know,” was the 
somewhat ironic request of a dealer transplanted from Chicago to 
Texas to establish a trade in rare books, first editions, private-press 
books, and the like. “Everybody in Texas who has anything to do 
with books,” he continued, “should codperate in any attempt to im- 
prove the sad state of printing here. When I think of the beautiful 
volumes coming out of California—the numerous small presses doing 
fine work there—I feel it should be possible to develop good printing 
here. Texas has such tremendous possibilities that I am sure a really 
fine printer would be supported by the people of the state.” The dealer 
concluded wistfully: “I almost wish that some member of Mr. Beilen- 
son’s family would develop a very mild case of something that im- 
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proves in a mild, dry climate. If we had the Peter Pauper Press here 
—well, that would be something!” 

Yes, it would be something if the Peter Pauper Press or the Grab- 
horn or any other distinguished press pulled up stakes and came to 
Texas. But it would be something more if instead of importing fine 
printers from other states, Texas could develop her own. If she could 
find a New Printer, a man with taste and ability, a man so idealistic in 
his craft that he would rather turn out no printing at all than the kind 
now characteristic of most Texas-made books, it really would be 
something. 

Of course, someone might insist, the Book Club of Texas promotes 
fine printing; it is hardly fair, is it, to complain of apathy with respect 
to good book-making when the state has such an organization as the 
Book Club? The first prospectus of the Club, issued in 1929, declared 
that “the Book Club of Texas has been formed for the purpose of 
fostering arts pertaining to the production of fine books. It will func- 
tion .. . by the publication of books that will typify the best standards 
of book-making, in regard to subject matter, printing, binding, and 
typographical design . . .” 

These are brave words. But it should be noted that the founders of 
the Book Club did not pledge themselves to promote good printing 
wm Texas. 

Their first book, like the handsome prospectus, was indeed printed 
by a Houston firm. But the attitude of the membership toward that 
book, The Memoirs of Colonel Ellis P. Bean (1930), showed itself 
plainly when the next publication went, not to the Houston company 
nor to any other in Texas, but east to New York and the Marchbanks 
Press. At the end of this second book, Harry Stillwell Edwards’s 
Aeneas Africanus (1930), under the colophon, the Club excused its 
geographical shift: “As Mr. Marchbanks is a printer from Texas, the 
Book Club feels that the book may properly be called a native product.” 

The third publication, The Code Duello (1931), won a place among 
the Fifty Best Books of the Year, selected by the American Association 
of Graphic Arts on the basis of excellence in physical composition. The 
Code Duello, however, was not even remotely a Texas product; the 
Texas Book Club won its first national honor with a book of letters 
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exchanged between two gentlemen of Tennessee, printed by the Lake- 
side Press of Chicago. 

In 1932, the Club took another chance with home printers, and gave 
the manuscript of William Faulkner’s Miss Zilphia Gant into the 
hands of a Dallas firm, J. M. Colville and Sons. Although the result 
was considerably less distinctive in format than either of the two earlier 
books, the work in this book, bound interestingly if too cheaply, sug- 
gested that Texas printing was on the up-grade. The book won recog- 
nition from the Graphic Arts committee, and became the second pub- 
lication of the Texas Ciub included among the Fifty Best Books of 
the Year. 

During all of the next year, 1933, the Club pondered without pub- 
lishing, and when it resumed activity in 1934, the contract for print- 
ing and binding once more went out of the state. The Club turned to 
Chicago again, and the slender book which the Lakeside Press 
made up, From Texas to Mexico and the Court of Maximilian in 1865, 
brought honor again to the Book Club. For the third time, a publica- 
tion of the Texas organization won a place among the Fifty Best Books 
of the Year. 

The sixth and latest volume on the list of the Book Club is Tales 
of the Mustang (1936), which is completely a Texas product— 
written by J. Frank Dobie of Austin, illustrated by Jerry Bywaters of 
Dallas, and printed and bound by the Rein Company of Houston. 
Albeit rather delicate in design for the robustious content, Tales of the 
Mustang is, as far as I know, the most artistic piece of book-making 
yet produced by a Texas press. It quite makes up for the Ellis P. Bean 
and should be a strong contender for a place in the Graphic Arts selec- 
tion for 1936. 

What, in sum, has the Book Club of Texas done for printing? It 
has used money and taste over a period of almost eight years for the 
production of six small books, in editions limited to three hundred 
copies available only to its members. It has given two firms in the state 
an opportunity to print “fine” (as differentiated from “trade”) books. 
One might hope that it has also educated a public to appreciate. excel- 
lence in typography, and stimulated printers to strive for such appre- 
ciation. But only the naive will be so sanguine, for the membership of 
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the Club is composed not of printers whose work is scrutinized by 
other printers and who therefore are spurred to achievement, but of 
book-lovers who were already converted to the cause of beautiful book- 
design before the Book Club was organized. Thus, as far as printing 
in Texas is concerned, the real significance of the Book Club lies in 
the future. 

Balanced against the three little Texas-printed volumes financed by 
the Book Club of Texas, are the books from which publishers of the 
state make their living—the textbooks, the theses, the dozens of books 
of poetry, the anthologies, and other miscellaneous volumes. These 
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are the books which constitute the body of Texas printing, in case any- 
one were obliged to assemble an exhibit. Few, if any, come from insti- 
tutional presses, for there is nothing in the state to correspond to the 
first-class press functioning so creditably at the University of 
Oklahoma. Of the Texas books, most are printed in poor type, 
unevenly inked, on cheap paper, and too often have been corrected only 
by that fabled proof-reader who is blind in one eye and can’t see out 
of the other. They are clapped into bindings of whatever linen, 
“fancy” fabrikoid, wall paper, or imitation suede the maker happens 
to have around his shop. In these productions, the principles of typo- 
graphical design are more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. Harmony between content and make-up has apparently never 
been even considered. “Made for money,” each miserable book tells 
the beholder, as he slips off its yellow dust-jacket. A yellow dust- 
jacket with a design in red and black on it—that is the prevailing Texas 
style, and it hardly changes from year to year, whether it fits the tone 
of the book or not. 


Perhaps, it might be suggested, the cultural aridity of Texas is too 
great for a fine printer to flourish here. Or perhaps there simply have 
not been any Texans born yet who care enough for printing to set an 
example and serve as an inspiration to others of their craft. 

The first premise, that Texas is inhospitable to good printers, may 
be valid—though the dealer whose letter was quoted earlier believes 
“a really fine printer would be supported” (assuming that one ap- 
peared). The second guess, that there have been no Texans to set an 
example, ignores the facts. For what finer example could there be than 
that of the printer from Ennis who, at the time of his death in 1934, 
had won, in the words of The Composing Room (11, 6), “an inter- 
national reputation as one of the best craftsmen of the day”? 

The New Yorkers recognized this Texan as a pioneer; so might the 
home folk. Of this man, Hal Marchbanks, who in 1904 left his job- 
printing shop in Ennis and went East, one of his colleagues, Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, says: “It was an event to discover in New York thirty 
years ago one printer who cared about the style and distinction of 
printed things. Marchbanks was a pioneer, and even today when 
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there are so many more printers who take their work seriously, his 
work stands out, distinctive and satisfying.” Calkins, whose name has 
weight wherever printing is considered, concludes his estimate of 
Marchbanks by emphasizing “his uncompromising artistic attitude to- 
ward his work. . . . He loved to do a good thing well.” 

Nor is Hal Marchbanks, although he was the most brilliant, the only 
Texan who has been more active in the cause of typography outside 
his state than in it. Witness Jake Zeitlin, formerly of Fort Worth, 
who for the past seven or eight years has been author, book dealer, and 
publisher in California. His volume of poems, For Whispers and 
Chants, designed and produced at the Lantern Press in San Francisco, 
won a place among the Fifty Best Books of the Year in 1928. Ironic- 
ally enough (though Mr. Zeitlin intended no irony), the book is ded- 
icated “To Texas.” The young man’s shop in Los Angeles specializes, 
as his handsome catalogues testify, in books remarkable for their 
typography, illustrations, and bindings, as well as for their content. 
Mr. Zeitlin, furthermore, has directed first the little Ampersand Press 
and later the more ambitious Primavera Press, both in Los Angeles. 

As ironical as the circumstance of Mr. Zeitlin’s dedication is the fact 
that a year ago in New York City, under the editorship of a young man 
from this state, Charles Yeager, one of the oldest and most conserva- 
tive technical journals of printing, The American Printer, was made 
over into one of the most advanced periodicals in its field. The 
January, 1935, issue, with its green and black cover, its daring dispo- 
sition of type on each page, and its spiral wire binding, reveals the 
freshness of Mr. Yeager’s ideas. Very recently, the former Texan 
joined the staff of the Review of Reviews. As these words go into 
print, the magazine as Charles Yeager has redesigned and streamlined 
it makes its appearance on the news-stand. 


Fortunately, not all the people actively interested in good printing 
have left Texas. Nor does every printer-publisher in the state de- 
serve shooting (or the torment of being allowed to read nothing for 
the rest of his life except his own printing). There are some real 
indications of progress in Texas typography. 

One of these is the fact that an increasing number of amateurs and 
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semi-professionals are trying their hands at creating typographical har- 
monies. Two years ago, in Austin, Charles C. Raines, Wolf Jessen, 
and Charles E. Martin, Jr., combined their talents, and working with 
the Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, brought out for Miss Fannie 
Ratchford of the Wrenn Library a limited edition of Two Poems by 
Emily Bronté. The book, edited by Miss Ratchford, is a folio, handset 
in an Italian old-style type and printed on Batchelor handmade paper. 
With its quiet grey board binding, its two-color title page, its ample 
margins and well-spaced letterpress, this book is one that can stand 
without apology beside any professional production of the same sort. 

From a San Antonio commercial press, notorious for bad proof- 
reading, brittle paper, and general carelessness, there has come at least 
one volume so meticulously done that the initiated have to look twice 
at the credit line before they can believe the book actually was printed 
by this company. The book is mentioned here, with the work of ama- 
teurs and semi-professionals, because it was planned and watched over 
from the first page to the last by the editor, Frederick Chabot, rather 
than by a member of the printing company’s staff. Indian Excerpts 
from the Memorias of Father Morfi (1932)—printed as it is in 
double columns, with rules all the way around, with many such extra 
difficulties for the printer as interlinear numbering, shifts in type for 
foreign phrasing, marginal glosses, footnotes in extremely small type 
sprinkled with occasional words in italics, and, for good measure, the 
old-style catchword at the bottom of each page—represents a genuine 
tour de force among Texas-made books. It deserves special note and 
commendation for proving that a hard typographical job can be done 
in these parts, and done well. 

Another indication of progress was the publication, for the period 
of a year, 1934, of a magazine called Contemporary Arts of the South 
and Southwest, in whose pages fine printing was extolled and (the edi- 
tors prayed) exemplified. The intelligence and compositorial flair of 
Jerry Bywaters, coupled with the patience, tolerance, and good me- 
chanical equipment of the Boyd Printing Company of Dallas, wrought 
excellent results in the format of this interesting periodical. 

That these various attempts and experiments are sporadic is noth- 
ing against them. The important thing is that they are taking place. 
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It is unfortunate that Peter Molyneaux, editor of The Texas Weekly, 
never found opportunity to realize his dream of publishing, out in the 
rural fastness of Kristenstad, a new kind of Rudaiyat, “with a special 
interpretative introduction from a modern and humanistic point of 
view.” But it is pleasant that for a little while at least he did get to 
publish (anonymously, and because he enjoyed it) a pocket-sized 
magazine called The Interpreter. There is a downright thrill in open- 
ing Volume One, Number One of that small periodical and reading 
Mr. Molyneaux’s account of how the magazine was made: 


This issue of The Interpreter [he says] was completely manufac- 
tured at Kristenstad. . . . But let no one have visions of a modern 
printing and book-manufacturing plant reared in the wilderness. For 
it is only a little one-man shop, the press work being done on a 10x15 

job press, the forms being 9x12, and the power being provided by the 
engine from an old Ford. E ach copy of the little book represents 
twenty-six impressions, counting the touch of color and the cover. And 
the saddle-stitching which binds it together is put in by an improvised 
machine, new in principle, and invented in the little wilderness shop. 

. Is it not pardonable if the publishers take some degree of pride in 
the first product of The Interpreter’s House? They are proud of it, 
in any event. 


Hurrah for that pride, and hurrah for every craftsman who feels it. 
In order to give non-professional typographers a means of working 


out their ideas, the Museum Building Committee of the Dallas Art 
Association has put into its report to the Park Board (the controlling 
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- body) a recommendation that in the new Museum a room be equipped 
‘for printing. The recommendation includes a completely itemized list 
‘of the necessaries: hand-press, fonts of the best styles of type, and 
everything necessary for the ideal printing of a book. Whether the 
Park Board of Dallas accepts the Committee’s recommendation or 
‘not will be seen in November of this year. But even if the project 
should be deferred, the fact that the Museum’s Building Committee 
recognizes the urgency of the need for improvement in standards of 
book-making in these parts is noteworthy. 

The most encouraging sign of all is the fact that professional 
printers in Texas are finally catching the enthusiasm of the amateurs. 
One printing and publishing house, the Tardy Company of Dallas, 
did the unheard-of last year and set a precedent by engaging a com- 
petent designer to plan the format of a book then in preparation. The 
publishers were so thoroughly convinced that this was a capital idea 
(as indeed it was) that they wanted to call the attention of the public 
to what they had done, and on the title page of With Milam and 
Fannin they listed not only author, translator, editor, and illustrator, 
but also—behold the word—“typographer”: Mariana Roach. Later, 
proceeding with their intention to be individual and to give character 
to Texas printing, the company commissioned Miss Roach and :nother 
artist to design an alphabet of decorative initials embodying Mexican 
motifs. These have been successfully used in a Spanish magazine pub- 
lished by Tardy. 

About five months ago, Mr. Tardy’s partner, Dr. William Dealey, 

branched off to form a company of his own—Dealey and Lowe. Two 
books recently issued by the new company, Texas Missions: Their 
Romance and Architecture, by Charles Mattoon Brooks, Jr., and 
Frank Goodwyn’s The Devil in Texas, indicate the direction which 
the publishers mean to take. They are striving sincerely to produce 
* books superior in make-up to run-of-the-mill Texas volumes, with 
harmony of format and content. To accomplish that end, in the second 
of the two books mentioned, they secured the help of Miss Roach as 
‘typographer and of Mr. Jerry Bywaters as illustrator. 

I must add, in conclusion, that the best current Texas book-making 
has an unfortunate tendency toward the ornate. The volumes are as 
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yet self-conscious in their elegance, with wide margins just a shade 
too wide, paper that draws attention to its own color or weave rather 
than to the text, bindings that are showy but not practical. In such 
details as the placing or decoration of page numbers, to name only one 
item, the inclination is to be odd rather than unaffected. For instance, 
one book discussed in this article has its page numbers enclosed by 
parentheses, which are set within still another pair of parentheses, be- 
cause it was thought in the publishing house that all these parentheses 
looked like devil’s claws and therefore were appropriate to the text; 
another book described earlier entirely lacks pagination; a third has a 
“dingbat” (a conventionalized leaf design used for decoration or as a 
filler of blank places) on either side of the page numbers. And so it 
goes. Yet with time it is to be anticipated that printing here will 
progress beyond ostentation to the ease, the naturalness, the simple 
beauty belonging to a state that prides itself on directness. Some of the 
printers and publishers of books selected for praise in these pages, it is 
true, have produced other books that are poorly designed and carelessly 
proof-read; but the few instances of creditable work justify the hope 
that the general level of Texas book-making will be raised. 

As long as there are printers in Texas able to turn out such work as 
the Two Poems of Emily Bronté (Von Boeckmann-Jones, Austin), 
Tales of the Mustang (Rein, Houston), Michael Scully’s This Is 
Texas (Steck, Austin), William A. Owens’s Swing and Turn: Texas 
Play-Party Games (Tardy, Dallas), as it is bound for the Texas Folk- 
lore Society, Texas, 1844-1845, by Carl, Prince of Solms-Braunfels 
(printed by the Rein Company for the Anson Jones Press), and The 
Devil in Texas (Dealey and Lowe, Dallas)—and as long as there are 
printers able to undertake such projects as the Steck facsimile reprints 
—there is hope of better printing ahead. A standard of excellence is 
emerging. 











THE NEW TEXAS PAINTERS 





By Jerry Bywarers 





HEN the American pioneer left the humid East and went 
\ \ | out on the great Western plains, he found himself in a 
totally new environment. To the strange conditions of this 
environment he was able in some measure, sooner or later, to adapt 
himself; but when he began to talk of his new experiences to his East- 
ern neighbor, he often spoke in a language so strange that the Easterner 
could not understand him. This is the gist of the thesis which Walter 
Prescott Webb advances in The Great Plains to describe and justify 
the ways of thinking of the Westerners, and the institutions developed 
by them as they accommodated themselves to an environment quite 
different from the East. The thesis might well serve also to explain 
the relation between the contemporary American art of the West, in- 
cluding Texas, and the art of the East. 

From the time of colonization almost to the present, the East has 
maintained its dictatorship over American art. No artist from the 
West could rise above the multitude without going East, and once 
there, he must be either very humble or very garrulous in order to 
gain entrance to the temples of art which flank Fifth Avenue above 
Fifty-Seventh Street. As a confirmed member of some Gotham or 
New England clique, the Western artist would learn to shun his birth- 
place, although he might continue to paint pictures of his native land- 
scape from memory because of their salable quality. 

If a young Texas artist showed promise he would attend an Eastern 
art school, losing his identity, but perhaps winning a prize that prof- 
fered three years of European study. On his return to America he 
would be such a cosmopolite, so well provided with foreign attitudes, 
that he could have nothing but distaste for the rustic environment of 
his youth and would be forced to reside in New York to preserve the 
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integrity of his recent experiences. In his Manhattan studio he would 
do well or badly, according to his personal push, but his painting would 
inevitably lose its allusion to America, except perhaps to some charac- 
terless phase of New York. 

But in the past ten years several influences have been at work chang- 
ing all this. In the nineteen-twenties, New York and other seaboard 
art centers were taken for a wild and expensive ride (as the paying 
guests of Parisian art dealers) on the merry-go-round of French mod- 
ernism. Under ordinary circumstances this experience might have caused 
no regrets, but the depression which followed tended to foster national- 
ism in art as well as in politics and finance. A few prophets began to 
point out that America was coming of age and that since art is quite 
relative anyhow, America might as well have a try at searching out and 
promoting its own works of art. Some of the prophets even went so 
far as to imagine the possibility of many local American schools of 
painting, self-supporting and ministering to genuine communal needs. 

It is true that such prophecies came in the main not from artists, but 
from critics who were fed up on all European art and from dealers 
who, having sold out of modern French works, were on the lookout for 
new items with which to replenish their racks. But when the search for 
American art began, there were fortunately a few American painters 
who had not been permanently expatriated by Montmartre; and these 
artists were pounced upon and proclaimed as the messiahs of contem- 
porary American art. It is interesting to inquire who these artists were 
and how they reacted to being discovered by New York. 

During most of our national existence, the principal characteristic of 
American art had been its servility to European tradition, a servility 
which extended from Copley, Sully, and Stuart working in the English 
portrait tradition to the many modern American artists adapting 
Cézanne, Matisse, or Picasso. Because this deference to Europe had 
become a prevailing American tradition, the Eastern art dealers, once 
their doubts were aroused, were hard put to know whom to trust, 
whose counsel to seek, in this strange venture of finding American art. 
Many dealers and museums, in fact, found the problem of pioneering 
in art too difficult and, renouncing their recently aroused enthusiasm 
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for American art, returned to handling what European originals were 
left over, or their American counterparts. 

But a few more courageous spirits searched diligently, and found— 
Thomas Benton of Missouri; Grant Wood of Iowa; John Steuart 
Curry of Kansas; Charles Burchfield of the Middle West; Pop Hart 
on the Gulf Coast. These and other painters were dragged from their 
provinces and exhibited in New York much as Indian captives were 
presented by Raleigh before Queen Elizabeth. Although shocked by 
the crude manners and disturbing thoughts of these Westerners, the 
East gave them the run of the galleries and accepted their paintings 
as a temporary surcease from the wild Frenchmen. The artists them- 
selves liked their sudden popularity well enough, but they were ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. The conventions of New England and the 
attitudes toward art prevailing there were too European for the West- 
erners, who soon returned to their home states, leaving New York 
critics and dealers to fight over the question of whether or no Ameri- 
can art had at last been located, and if so whether it was worth any- 
one’s attention. 

If these artists from the West had been rustics who visited the Big 
City and left hurriedly because they were homesick, we might entirely 
discount their influence on the current trend of American art. But 
Benton and Wood were no cow-lot yokels when New York recognized 
them. They had both spent years in Europe and had been as verbose 
esthetes as ever trod the Left Bank. Cursing American insensitiveness 
to creative art, they had indulged passionately in all the “isms” Paris 
could offer. 

When the World War suddenly made all theories of art seem un- 
important, these artists returned to America; and after the War they 
found that a wondrous change had come over them—they were better 
artists than ever, but were interested only in America, its history, peo- 
ple, habits, troubles. They discovered that creative art could be pro- 
duced in America with American life and American faces as the painter’s 
material. Much the same realization was being reached in Mexico by 
Diego Rivera and José Orozco. Benton, Wood, and others, working 
furiously under the influence of their new belief, produced the paint- 
ings and murals which Eastern searching parties found in 1932. This 
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was the first time in American history that New York dealers and 
critics had ever crossed willingly into the Middle West for the 
solution of their art problems. 

Once directed beyond the Appalachians into America itself, rather 
than eastward over the Atlantic to Europe, the art interests of New 
York continued to move on into the West and Southwest. When the 
discovery caravan reaches Texas, will there be only dry bones of art 
talk strewn over a bleak plain, or will there be a living art, blooming 
with some distinction? 


In most respects the history of art in Texas has repeated the pattern 
common to other sections of America. There was first the pioneering 
period, when natives had no time for art and left it entirely to a few 
Europeans who chose to settle on the frontier. Herman Lungkwitz, 
Richard Petri, Carl von Iwonski, Edward Grenet, and Theodore 
Gentilz were among the European-born and trained painters who left 
records of pioneer Texas people and places. 

The next stage of art in Texas corresponds exactly to the develop- 
ment of art elsewhere in America after the frontier period. As a result 
of the rough and vigorous energy of pioneering in Texas, wealth began 
to accumulate, and with it came cultural pretensions—pretensions 
parallel to those of the wealthy New England ship-builder and trader, 
the Colonial planter, the Southern plantation-owner, and the Califor- 
nia silver king. This was the Roman pride which, wishing itself pre- 
served for posterity, turned to art for portraits of the grandees and 
their ladies. In Texas at the time were several competent painters 
who could satisfy the urge of the wealthy to preserve their own like- 
nesses in portraits: H. A. McArdle, William Henry Huddle, and R. 
J. Onderdonk, painters, and Elizabeth Ney, sculptor. Not one was a 
native Texan, and all had been trained in the European traditions of 
figure-painting and modeling. In addition to producing numerous por- 
traits of sitters notable for their social or political prominence, these 
artists made an effort to depict Texas history; but the resulting works, 
executed within the fixed precedents of English historical painting and 
sculpture, are strangely lacking in authenticity of feeling, however 
authentic may be their costumes and heroic faces. 

In the third period of development, during the years on both sides 
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of 1900, art in Texas enlarged its field of activity. Many Texas home- 
steaders and ranchers whose parents had been crude pioneers made 
money from land and cattle, and began to build cities and put on airs. 
Somewhat ashamed of their heritage and environment, Texans of this 
generation adopted the manners, art, and architecture of the Continent. 
The results were usually amazing. No greater paradox has ever been 
seen on the Texas plains than Gothic cathedrals serving as courthouses, 
or wives of ex-cowhands speaking French in the Chinese drawing- 
rooms of Romanesque mansions. 

As long as the parvenu conception of art as a symbol of social status 
prevailed in Texas, it was only natural that any native sons who strayed 
into art as a profession should seek their technical training in Europe. 
Even New York was no longer good enough, although New York also 
was hard at work trying to import all of Europe to its doorstep. Thus 
whatever art mode was in vogue in Europe was at once brought back 
to America by traveling art students—the brown figure-painting of 
the Munich school, the misty landscapes of the Barbizon group, the 
form-devouring luminosity of the French Impressionists. 

Of these European technical methods, Impressionism has been most 
in evidence in Texas painting. Frank Reaugh, cattle and landscape 
painter, Julian Onderdonk, José Arpa, E. G. Eisenlohr, Hale Bolton, 
Olin Travis, Reveau Bassett, and Frank Klepper are some of the 
painters who have used this method in rendering the landscape and 
life of Texas and the Southwest. In most instances, maintenance of 
the impressionistic technique has been the principal concern of these 
artists, whether consciously or not. Often such emphasis fitted the 
regional subject, but fully as often it involved the sacrifice of the in- 
nate character of a place, object, or person to a ready-made method of 
painting. Even so, Reaugh has turned the attention of art to that im- 
portant regional industry, ranching; Julian Onderdonk singled out the 
bluebonnet to show the possibilities of studying native flowers and plant 
life; Olin Travis has showed that many Ozark and Texas rural folk 
types deserve careful consideration by Texas artists; and the other 
landscape painters have at least introduced the great variety of terrain 
in the section for further investigation. 

In this period the establishment of the first public art museums in 
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Texas represented yet another phase of the adoption of European 
practices in art. The museum worked well in Europe, where for cen- 
turies art treasures had piled up and needed ordered attention and 
proper preservation. But in America the first museums were so much 
larger than any local art production that the insidious custom was 
established of stocking these art warehouses with European products— 
and not very good ones, since few European museums at that time 
cared to part with their prizes. It was during this period that the 
American art museum came to be thought of generally as a marble- 
columned storehouse, set apart from daily life deep in some park, 
where of a Sunday one could review the dead past if there were no 
other more interesting occupation—which there invariably was. 

Very few elaborate museums of this type were established in Texas 
before 1932, but wherever art was stored or exhibited up to that time 
the same obeisance to Europe, the same fetichistic conception of art as 
something apart from and above life was the card of admittance. Eager 
to acquire prestige, the growing provincial museums, clubs, and art 
groups served as easy targets for roving Eastern dealers trying to get 
rid of spurious or third-rate European Old Masters. It was obvious 
that under these conditions Texas artists could gain attention in the 
state only by exhibiting in New York or traveling in Europe. 

The current period in the development of Texas art has made great 
progress over all previous ones. Contributors to the recent improve- 
ment include many native sons who have been trained in Europe, as 
well as many who have not. But contemporary artists of Texas are 
united in their enthusiasm for the development of a regional art which 
shall codrdinate the best efforts of previous European, American, and 
Texas artists in a living art of today. Such has perhaps been the in- 
tention of every group of artists since time began, but the goal seems 
more nearly attainable for this generation than it has for any previous 
generation in America. The confidence of the Texas group is strength- 
ened by the accomplishments in regional literature of Stribling, Faulk- 
ner, and Wolfe, and by the strongly American painting of Benton, 
Wood, and others. Of course, a credo alone will not insure success 
for Texas artists, but if the creed is backed by thorough craftsmanship, 
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constant application in the medium, and vigorous and _ balanced 
thought, there is every reason for optimism. 

Influenced first by the daring appeal of modern French art, the more 
studious of the younger Texas artists experimented with various mod- 
ern techniques enough to acquire an unusually thorough knowledge of 
technical methods. But their merely eccentric modernism was con- 
fined to their student days, where it belonged. Perhaps it was matur- 
ing minds, or perhaps merely the great distance from the source of 
supply, Paris, that rescued the Texas artists from what in French 
modernism has become no more than perpetual experimentation for 
its own sake. Where their youthful enthusiasm for the new had 
earlier caused them to feel as superior to their environment as did the 
worst lay offender, the artists now began to suspect that if their tech- 
nical studies were to take on meaning, they must be related to the 
facts of the life and region known to the artist. 

From the first and second periods of Texas art these contemporary 
artists gleaned the one idea that the historical past was important. 
Texas was a territory unlike any other, with its own peculiar destiny. 
Likewise, in the state’s past and present there were enough individual 
traits to warrant the undivided attention of the creative artist. But the 
Texas artists have realized that history must not be treated merely as a 
stuffed effigy, and that the present must also be sifted for values and 
brought to the canvas discerningly. 

The present group of artists saw in the third period of Texas art 
the error of permitting European technical methods to dominate and 
mould local characteristics; the treasures of Europe needed to be 
studied as a means of improving technique and acquiring respect for 
art as a profession, but the attitude of the Italian primitives, the dis- 
coveries of the Renaissance masters, the color theories of Impression- 
ism, the individual efforts of Cézanne, and the technical gyrations of 
Picasso could not be relied upon to perform the job at hand. Each art 
era of the past could contribute its part to the formation of an initial 
technical vocabulary, but this vocabulary must be modified under the 
impact of new experiences in the particular environment of Texas and 
the Southwest. 

In plain language, these artists realized they must be well equipped 
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with technical means, the ability to control line, mass, volume, tone, 
and color, but that these means must be made to express a new and 
different content or attitude. Obviously such an ideal could not be 
realized at once—it must be for some time a process rather than a 
finished product. Yet inspection of a comprehensive series of works by 
contemporary Texas artists bears witness to a definite activity carried 
out generally in conformity with the stated aims of the group. 

In the Texas division of the art exhibition of the Texas Centennial 
can be observed a definite regional development which is neither primi- 
tive nor naive. There are more than a hundred and fifty examples in 
various mediums by Texas artists, and of this number few works in- 
deed are absorbed solely in the imitation of European methods of 
painting, in pure abstraction, or in putting art on a pedestal where it 
cannot be understood by the average man. 

In this exhibition are represented some forty Texas artists who, 
through their continued development during the past ten years, have 
achieved a distinct and valuable mode of expression. Among these 
artists are Alexandre Hogue, Everett Spruce, Otis Dozier, Perry 
Nichols, Thomas Stell, Arthur Niendorff, Harry Carnohan, Charles 
Bowling, Amelia Urbach, Alice Kramer, Verda Ligon, Frances Skin- 
ner, Florence McClung, Rosalie Speed, J. B. Martin, William Elliott, 
painters, and Allie V. Tennant, Dorothy Austin, Virginia Russ, and 
Mike Owen, sculptors, all of Dallas; Don Brown, painter, of Mar- 
shall; Dorothy House, Bob Crabb, Ron Blumberg, W. J. Houliston, 
and other painters of Houston; Coreen Spellman, Edith Mae Brisac, 
Thetis Lemmon, Marie Delleney, Ronald Williams, painters, and 
Marjorie Baltzel, sculptor, all of Denton; Kelly Stevens, painter, of 
Mexia; John S. Canaday, painter, and Octavio Medellin, sculptor, of 
San Antonio; Clinton King, Wade Jolly, Dickson Reeder, Vivian 
Sloan Yarbrough, painters, Blanche McVeigh, etcher, and Evaline 
Sellors and Burton Delleney, sculptors, all of Fort Worth; Elizabeth 
Keefer Boatright, etcher, of Austin; and Peter Hurd, Tom Lea, and 
Jeff Greer, painters, of El Paso. 

Although single works by these artists cannot reveal the full scope 
of the tendencies or accomplishments of the group, the mention of a 
few examples can serve to illustrate the best of contemporary Texas art. 
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The following paintings might be chosen from a wealth of possibilities: 
“Drouth-Stricken Area,” by Alexandre Hogue; “The Annual Move,” 
by Otis Dozier; “Oklahoma Rocks,” by William Lester; “Suburban 
Landscape,” by Everett Spruce; “Church at the Crossroads,” by 
Charles Bowling; “West Texas Landscape,” by Harry Carnohan; 
“Portrait of Miss Dale Heard,” by Thomas Stell; “Alligator Bayou,” 
by Don Brown; “Sumac,” by Alice Kramer; “Hill,” by Amelia Ur- 
bach; “Whither,” by Olin Travis; “Portrait of Nell,” by Perry 
Nichols; “Field Path,” by E. G. Eisenlohr; and many other examples 
by Dallas painters. Typical of the work of Dallas sculptors are “Negro 
Head,” by Allie V. Tennant (a photograph of which was reproduced 
in the Southwest Review in April, 1935); “Strut,” by Dorothy Aus- 
tin; and “Horse,” by Mike Owen. 

Each of these examples bears testimony to the willingness of ably 
equipped artists, working in a unique environment, to permit their 
technique to be conditioned by an indigenous subject. In each can be 
seen the pattern of an orderly creative procedure. There is first the 
discovery of a situation or character peculiar to the region, seen through 
the medium of the artist’s individuality; next, an understanding of the 
subject from within rather than an inspection of it from the distance 
of an ivory tower; and finally, abundant evidence that the special 
character of place or person has been uppermost in the evolution of 
the work. 

On the strength of such examples as these, it might be proclaimed 
that there is a regional school of Texas art, but such boasting would 
have little significance. Much more important is the realization that 
in Texas, and in many other parts of America, artists have at last 
gained confidence in themselves and in their native environments. 

Occasionally one may still hear the charge that contemporary Ameri- 
can art is crude, ugly, and unpleasant; perhaps to many persons such 
art will always remain incomprehensible. But to men and women who 
have had close contact with life and are not ashamed of the fact, con- 
temporary Texas and American art can be and will be of much greater 
interest than any accretion of “culture” in the genteel sense of the 


word. 
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Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico had removed several! state officials 

from office and had taken other steps to forestall the inaugura- 
tion of armed opposition to the federal authorities. One of the rea- 
sons given for such drastic measures was the necessity for protecting 
the system of social education which is being promoted by the Govern- 
ment. On January 19, 1936, it was further reported that a pastoral 
letter, signed by the Archbishop of Mexico, eight other archbishops, 
and thirty bishops, had been read in the churches, forbidding Catholics 
to send their children to the Mexican public schools. 


I: DECEMBER of 1935, press reports stated that President 


Such events naturally raise the question of what this new social 
education is and why it is receiving so much attention from all parties 
in Mexico today. A partial answer to this question can be gained from 
a study of the actual content of the elementary-school curriculum as 
contained in the textbooks in general use. 

The importance of considering the textbooks as an index to what 
is actually being taught in the schools is magnified by the fact that in 
Mexico many of the teachers are untrained, and that with the rapid 
enlargement of the educational program, it is probable that many of 
the new teachers will be quite limited in professional preparation. It 
is a well-known fact that most teachers follow textbooks very closely. 
Hence, if the problem is to discover what the children are being 
taught, the answer is likely to be found in the textbooks themselves. 

The background of the present educational system of Mexico is of 
course to be found in the Revolution which began in 1910, and which 
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continued intermittently for some ten years. Mexico is now living 
under the constitution adopted in 1917, which was in no small meas- 
ure an effort to incorporate many of the reforms proposed by Benito 
Juarez in 1857. The influence of President Calles, whose term began 
in 1924, is likewise important because of his desire to place emphasis 
on education as a means of elevating the condition of the masses, 
especially of the rural population. 

This paper, however, will have to be limited largely to a study of 
the actual content of the textbooks in use at the present time. The 
study is complicated by the fact that the Republic of Mexico is com- 
posed of twenty-eight states, two territories, and one Federal District, 
with varying school systems. Data used wil! be selected from the of- 
ficially adopted texts of the State of Nuevo Leén. As few of these are 
of local authorship or publication, they may be taken as expressing a 
more general attitude than would be found in books of entirely local 
production. And the considerable degree of federal supervision of the 
school system may be taken as further justification for drawing more 
or less general conclusions from the study of the curriculum of a single 
state. 

The question naturally arises, What field is covered by this social 
education which has evoked such hearty support and such bitter op- 
position? The answer is not to be found in public discourses or in 
the manifestoes of political parties, but in the books that are put into 
children’s hands in the classroom. These include primers, small read- 
ers, larger National Readers, two inspirational volumes (Rise and 
New Life), one survey of national history with the title Revolution 
and Evolution, and one text in civic education called Individualism and 
Socialism. The last two volumes and the National Readers em- 
phasize the existence of two classes in society—the exploiters and the 
exploited. Actual examples of exploitation and the advantages em- 
ployers have had over the workers are discussed in such a way that 
the sympathies of the reader will naturally follow the interests of the 
workers. These books likewise lay stress on patriotism and a spirit of 
nationalism. Heroes of Mexico are portrayed as fighting for the 
rights of the people. Sacrificial efforts of patriots are described in such 
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a way that Mexican readers will be proud of their relation to such 
men. 

Although these two main purposes may be regarded as underlying 
the entire curriculum, it will be convenient to discuss the details of 
the system under the following heads: (1) attitudes related to the 
home and the family; (2) attitudes toward the foreigner and toward 
capital; (3) attitudes toward work, industry and thrift, individual 
virtues, and individual responsibility; (4) attitudes toward religion; 
and (5) rights and duties as related to the state and society. Sometimes 
these topics are treated separately in the curriculum; sometimes they 
are combined. A presentation of them as they appear in the texts will 
occasionally violate logical classification. But the import of the teach- 
ings will doubtless be better understood if they are reported as nearly 
as possible as they are found in the texts. 

In the first place, the new education considers the home and the 
family as the basis for social regeneration, and frankly endeavors to 
develop the right attitudes toward the home on the part of children. 


A fragment in Children’s Pages illustrates how appreciation of the 
home is centered around the mother. 


Said one child: “I have no shelter, I have no house, I have no bread, 
I have no caresses.” 

Do you know what he means? That he has no mother. 

Do you wish to understand the profound solitude of an orphan? 
That can be felt only by being an orphan. 

Look at two children playing happily at the door of a house; the 
two stumble, fall at the same time, and both roll on the ground. One 
of them instantly feels around his body affectionate arms that lift him 
up, a gentle hand that cleans his clothes, an impatient mouth that 
kisses his cheeks. 

That one has a mother. 

The other one waits in vain. He gets up slowly. He himself shakes 
the dust from his clothes, and goes to confide his smothered sobs to the 
nearest wall. 

That one has no mother. 

He who does not feel his eyes moisten before that picture is even 
more unhappy than the forsaken child, because he has no sympathy. 


The psychological efficacy of picturi:g such a scene in a book to be read 
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by children cannot be doubted. A desirable emotional response is prac- 
tically assured. 

Work, thrift, and sobriety are repeatedly presented as the means 
of safeguarding the home. Numerous examples show how men waste 
their earnings and thus ruin their families. Absolute abstinence from 
the use of liquor is urged. One of the longest stories in the readers is 
an account of a man who reduced his family to want by his failure to 
control his taste for pulque. 

Time after time selections in the readers return to the topic of the 
home, father, mother, brothers, and sisters. But it is not necessary 
to elaborate this point, as it goes without saying that better housing 
and better homes for the masses are avowed objectives of the new 
regime. 

In the second place, favorable attitudes toward the foreigner and 
toward capital are clearly shown in various passages. Although for- 
eigners are not mentioned frequently in the textbooks, Luis H. Mon- 
roy in Rise definitely states an attitude of appreciation: 


To direct the child to an appreciation of foreigners when they come 
to our country for its improvement is another purpose of this work. .. . 
Painful experience has convinced me that Mexican capital will not be 
dedicated to great enterprises because its possessors have not dedicated 
it to agricultural and industrial enterprises. .. . 

In the shadow of those foreign investments we can work out our 
own. 

Do not see in the foreigner one who comes to rob you of wealth 
which you have not been able to, or have not wanted to, exploit; no, 
look upon him as a brother who desires to labor for the development 
of your country; love him and observe how drop by drop he goes filling 
the measure of his wealth, and do the same as he! 


Very little is said about capital in large amounts. Yet passages may be 
found that show an appreciation of corporate undertakings. Speaking 
of the importance of codperation, Monroy says: 

Our great enterprises are also the product of the common under- 


takings of many people aided by nature. Thus our railroads are due to 
the enlistment of many stockholders who have subscribed capital. 


It is obvious that this passage contains nothing calculated to prejudice 
the child against corporations as such. 
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In New Life, the fortunes of wealthy men are mentioned without 
any suggestion of disapproval: 


Large and small fortunes in their origin are no more than the results 
of three powerful agents: work, savings, and time. Constant work has 
brought with it a salary each time greater in Proportion as more in- 
telligence and devotion have been employed in it. Savings have ac- 
cumulated daily as the surplus above mere necessity, and time has done 
the rest. 


In another passage a complete budget is set up for the laborer show- 
ing how he can pay rent, buy food and clothes, and still set something 


aside as savings. 
The Third Book of Children’s Pages describes a savings bank with 
approval: 


The savings bank is an establishment which receives moderate sav- 
ings and returns them according to the will of the depositors, with ac- 
cumulated interest. 

Savings banks eliminate stringencies, misery, and poverty; they give 
energy, inspire love for work and good habits, and banish idleness. 
They lead away from the path of the vices. They are extremely useful 
to active, prudent, and industrious men who can place in them a part 
of what they earn and withdraw such money when they need it. 

If you wish to be rich, learn not only the method of making money; 
know also how it is saved. 

While you are young and strong, save for old age and sickness. 


This is the type of social security that is praised throughout all the 
textbooks of the elementary curriculum. 

A third group of teachings is intended to influence attitudes toward 
work, industry and thrift, individual virtues, and personal responsi- 
bility. On the subject of poverty, Monroy, in New Life, raises the 
question, “Why are we poor if boundless riches surround us?” and 
answers it by saying: 


Because we spend in one day all that we earn. Who has the blame 
for this poverty? The government? Society? The employer? The 
weather? 

No one! We ourselves! 

If the government undertakes to eliminate this poverty, can it do it? 
No; the best laws will never be able to accomplish regeneration! 
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Habits are not reached except through education, which is provided by 
the home and the school. 


Monroy proceeds further to show how frugality should be learned 
through actual practice in the school and in life, and urges the exercise 
of foresight in order to provide for the necessities of tomorrow. 

In another passage the same author praises agriculture as a source 
of wealth: 


The immense expanses of untilled land which abound in our country, 
the scorn with which agriculture as well as small industry is considered, 
and the confidence I have that the day when the majority of Mexicans 
devote their activities to these powerful branches of our national 
wealth, our Mexico will be great and powerful, have made me write 
this book, the third of a series Rise, with the hope of stimulating the 
child to cultivate the land. 


Then, referring to his own experience, he says further: 


I bless those who influenced me to seek in the land the sustenance 
which I expected before from the national treasury. 

Small industry is the salvation of the middle class; in it is bound up 
their welfare, because it does not require great capital, because it asks 
only constancy and work, because it fortifies character, because it teaches 
the individual to be sufficient in himself. 


This emphasis on the prudential virtues is characteristic of all the 
textbooks examined. With respect to resolution and work, Monroy can 
hardly be misunderstood in his first message to the children: 


Be not dismayed! Do not doubt! Do not be afraid! For true char- 
acters, victory has been accomplished. Cowards will never do anything. 
Forward! Forward, without hesitation! 

Anew to the work! We the poor have to struggle day by day and 
year after year to conquer; but those who are determined triumph! Be 
among those who are determined and may God bless you! 


Classing himself among the workers whom he honors, the author pro- 
poses character and courage as the keys to the solution of their prob- 
lems. 

Under the title of “The Small Industry,” Monroy tells a story of 
how a man began with one hundred pesos, which he invested in hives 
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of bees, and after ten years of work had ten thousand pesos. At the 
end of the story occurs this observation: 


Will is power! You have a hundred pesos and doubt. Others have 
fad no more than their two hands and have become millionaires. 


Other stories show in detail how work and thrift will produce capital. 

In one story the life of Garfield is pictured. The account begins with 
a drawing of a boy behind a plow. The hardships Garfield suffered, 
his steadfastness, his ambition, all remind the author that character is 
the basis for ultimate success. The lives of Washington, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Edison, as well as those of numerous Mexican charac- 
ters, are drawn upon to furnish examples of the value of high ideals 
and a lofty ambition. 

A fourth group of attitudes is the religious ideas contained in the 
texts. The opposition of the Church and of many other elements in 
Mexico to present trends in public education has given rise to a gen- 
eral belief that the public schools in Mexico are atheistic. But a care- 
ful scrutiny of the elementary texts fails to disclose any direct attack 
on religion as such. The civic and historical texts carefully show the 
place the Church has held in the exploitation of the people. They 
report from time to time how much of the property of Mexico was 
owned by the Church and its organizations. They state very frankly 
that the leaders of the Church supported the old Spanish regime, but 
they also recount with appreciation the part played by many priests 
in the fight for independence from Spain. 

The historical text entitled Revolution and Evolution contains a 
picture of the priest Hidalgo as Father of his Country, and portrays 
his church where “the humble American Indians heard the voice of 
liberty for the first time.” It can be definitely stated, on the other 
hand, that the textbooks of history and civics are frankly anticlerical. 
It may be remarked that the conduct of elementary schools by the 
Church is prohibited by law. 

On the other hand, different readers in the course of study introduce 
religious ideas as a part of life and without apologies. In writing on 
Holy Week, Monroy, in the third reader entitled Rise, says: 
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I think of Jesus of Nazareth, that good and holy man, whose life, an 
eternal inspiration for good and a fountain of tenderness, recalls to my 
mind the state of humanity when he came to the earth. 


The same author in another official text begins one selection with this 
quotation: “Whether the day be laborious or long, the bells always 
conclude by tolling Prayer.” In another passage, when discussing the 
importance of character, Monroy says: 


In the New Testament are seen without ceasing references to the 
heart of man, and to the spirit with which we are moved. 


Under the title of “The Bell,” with a drawing of a church tower, a 
selected poem recites the part the church bell plays in life. In speaking 
of greatness in defeat, Monroy urges the individual to struggle anew, 
with faith in God, who has given us an unbreakable will. 

In the reader called New Life there are twenty-five references to 
prayer, the Bible, or the names of Jesus and God. In no case is the at- 
titude in the least disrespectful. Since the authorities of Nuevo Leén 
have adopted this text, as well as another by the same author, they 
are evidently not hostile toward the expression of religious senti- 
ments. 

Along with these facts, it should be kept in mind that several of 
the readers make no reference at all to God or religion. While the two 
readers by Monroy may be classified as sympathetic toward religion, 
others may be considered entirely neutral. 

Rights and duties with respect to the state constitute a fifth classi- 
fication of ideas which the Mexican textbooks definitely undertake to 
inculcate. Liberty is the subject of several passages in different readers; 
yet it is the liberty of the nation rather than of the individual. The 
National Readers, and in fact all the texts, make frequent references 
to national heroes and describe their exploits in such a way that the 
child will be stirred to appreciate the sacrifices that have been made in 
behalf of Mexico. While military exploits are given their glory, 
teachers are eulogized as men of peace who will never shed the blood 
of their brothers. 

Individualism and Socialism contains a chapter on “The Rights of 
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the Working Class.” Referring to the Constitution of 1917, Bonilla 
observes: 


The fundamental points of the reform which concern us are: 

The limitation of the work day. 

The prohibition of work by children under twelve years of age. 

The regulation of the work of women, especially during the pe- 
riod of child-bearing and the nursing of children. 

The fixing of a minimum wage. 

The obligation of employers to provide workers with hygienic 
and cheap dwellings. 

The obligation of the same employers to care for the health of 
their laborers. 

The prohibition of company stores. 

The right to strike. 


The author then proceeds to make observations concerning these dif- 
ferent provisions which give the federal basis for the laws of the states. 
He devotes a separate chapter to the right to strike, which he con- 
siders superior to all the others for its effectiveness in securing results. 
He insists, however, that the demands of labor must be just, pacific 
means must be followed, discipline must be practiced, and the pos- 
sible harm to society must be kept in mind. Workers are warned 
against professional agitators and racketeers “who go about in search 
of streams of disorder to see what fish they can catch.” Leaders who 
do not belong to the union, he asserts, usually gain more for them- 
selves than they do for the laborers. 

In connection with the discussion of these rights, Bonilla quotes 
some pertinent passages from the inaugural address of President 
Lazaro Cardenas: 


“The Mexican Revolution,” said Cardenas, “has followed from its 
origin and through its history a vehement desire for social justice, and 
in harmony with this desire it has tried to overcome the widespread 
resistance of an economic, political, and moral character which every 
revolution encounters. But this consideration ought not to conceal 
from us the permanent reality in which the life of the Republic is 
enfolded and in which will still persist many aspects of exploitation in 
spite of the efforts which the Revolutionary Government has been 
_ making until today. 

“T have in mind the indelible impressions made upon me during my 
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electoral campaign: profound inequalities and iniquitous injustices to 
which are subjected great masses of workers and very particularly the 
indigenous groups which ought to constitute for us a profound concern. 
“Nothing can justify more eloquently the long sacrificial struggle 
of the Mexican Revolution than the existence of entire regions in which 
men of Mexico live apart from all material and spiritual civilization, 
sunk in ignorance and the most abject poverty, subjected to inferior 
food, clothing, and housing, improper for a country which, like ours, 
has material resources sufficient to assure a more just civilization.” 


After quoting these remarks, Bonilla observes that to overcome abuses 
and to improve the situation of the masses it is necessary to “intensify 
the crusade against illiteracy and to wage an energetic battle against 
prejudices and fanaticisms of every type.” The child is taught that 
through the provision of education and through other legislation the 
state is endeavoring to improve his opportunities in life. 

In summary, it may be stated that nowhere in the books that are 
read by elementary school children in Nuevo Leén is the abolition of 
private property advocated. Nothing is said about social security 
provided by the state. The individual is taught that he must look out 
for himself, but that at the same time he must love and honor his 
country. 

A very noticeable characteristic of the method involved in the 
curriculum is the tendency to appeal to a rational morality and a 
rational patriotism. Children are urged to know their country so that 
they will appreciate it. Instead of making dogmatic statements con- 
cerning what should be done, the authors of the texts describe the 
results of various courses of conduct. There is a tendency toward dog- 
matism, however, in the insistence on the love of country and on the 
necessity for the individual’s providing for himself through his own 
efforts. 

While class consciousness is stimulated, there is no definite hostility 
towards capitalism as such or towards the foreigner as such. In re- 
ligious matters, the curriculum may be said to be neutral rather than 
atheistic. Anticlericalism is definite, but religious attitudes appear 
again and again in different texts. The home and the school are con- 
sidered the basis of the regeneration of Mexico. Thus the question 
naturally arises, In what does the socialistic teaching consist? Perhaps 
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the best answer to this question may be found in the civics text entitled 
Individualism and Socialism. In the preface of this work Bonilla states 
his doctrine as follows: 


Whatever may be the basis of support of a government, its existence 
gives rise to a perpetual struggle between the governors and the gov- 
erned; and in a field of greater extent, between the privileged classes 
which are the eternal exploiters, and the proletarian classes which are 
eternally exploited. 

The interminable and pitiless struggle which thus originates has 
always had for its purpose to regain the rights of the exploited classes, 
and to accomplish this, various formulas have been sought. The French 
Revolution, through which was destroyed the most powerful mon- 
archy at the close of the eighteenth century, made the solemn declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, substituted the Goddess of Reason for the 
God of Christianity, and raised altars to the triple divinity: Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, expecting by these means to end unjust social 
inequalities. 

Very soon, however, it could be seen that, supported by the Rights 
of Man, there appeared individuals who began creating anew for 
themselves privileged conditions, and at once was repeated the situa- 
tion in which men were divided into the two eternal groups, the ex- 
ploiters and the exploited. Thus was discredited the formula of the 
Rights of Man which the gigantic French Revolution offered as a 
panacea. Another formula has been advanced in which individual 
rights are restricted and subordinated to the rights of the mass of the 
people, since man cannot live in isolation, and in final analysis, is only 
one molecule among those which constitute the social conglomerate. 

In this new aspect of social organization, the individual has to sub- 
ordinate himself to the requirements of the collectivity, and to accept 
the principle that his individual rights cannot go beyond the rights 
possessed by the social group of which he forms a part. 

The maxim of Juarez that respect for the rights of others is peace 
acquires a wider significance, since the rights of others are for each 
individual the rights of the collectivity. 

Through this formula, lea ading men hope to end the iniquitous ex- 
ploitation of man by man, and in harmony with it there are being in- 
troduced slowly in our legislation the reforms which are leading us 
little by little from individualism to socialism. 


This is the clearest statement of the fundamental philosophy of the 
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whole movement that may be found in the elementary curriculum 
material. 

As a final word to its readers, Individualism and Socialism closes 
with this message quoted from José Vasconcelos: 


Mexican boys, Mexican girls: give your affection and your gratitude 
today to the laborers who make the world march on and prepare your 
arms for future labor. Respect work, but without prostituting it with 
selfishness. Work not so much to be richer, as for the benefit of all 
men and that the whole world may be better tomorrow. 


In other words, the social teachings of the present regime in Mexico 
begin with encouragement for individual effort, show the highest re- 
spect for the worker, and end by urging the unselfish direction of the 
individual’s labor so that all may profit from it. 
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THE KING OF CATTLEMEN 
By J. Frank Dosit 


CHaRLEs GoopNIGHT, COwMAN AND PrarnsMman, by J. Evetts Haley. 
The Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


in a dramatic chapter recounting the end of Charles Goodnight’s 

partner Oliver Loving, “there is no standard for the computation 
of the influence of one noble soul upon another.” It is true that no 
reciprocal human influence can be mathematically computed, but in 
the interplay between subject and biographer in Charles Goodnight, 
Cowman and Plainsman, such a relation is realized to a rare degree, 
illustrating how every good biography is a blend, the portrayer making 
his sitter look in certain directions, the sitter making his painter see into 
what is being looked at. Here the nobility of the old frontiersman’s 
character looms in noble proportions above the vast and silent plains 
he expressed, while the sympathy and power of his biographer wax 
to comprehend the amplitude not only of one man but of the land to 
which that man belonged, the occupation that he represented, and the 
extraordinary social order that he prefigured. 

Evetts Haley has written a great book. He has presented a man 
immensely human, superhumanly eager, sardonically humorous, in- 
herently tender, often apparently savage, always observant, unflag- 
gingly energetic, and magnificently self-assured. Haley has so blended 


I: THE uncertain scale of human nature,” says J. Evetts Haley 


and proportioned his materials, so related character to environment— 
an environment embracing time, place, weather, flora, fauna, with 
emphasis on buffaloes and longhorns, and on humanity ranging from 
Comanches, Mexican sheepherders, and cowboys to Baptist preachers 
and ranch children in Goodnight College—that the Charlie Good- 
night here represented might rise up out of the biography and justly 
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assert, “The State, it is I.’ For the Goodnight of the book is more 
than a faithful portrait; he is at once a resurrection literal in its fidelity 
and a creation based on penetrating interpretations. 

Most practiced writers, I suppose, come—often unconsciously—to 
anticipate the nature of their readers, though literary history presents 
many instances of authors who badly misjudged their circle of readers; 
Lewis Carroll thought he was writing only for three little girls, 
and Dean Swift, whose wonder book is now read largely by children, 
thought he was writing for sophisticates a savage satire upon the 
“damned human race.” However all this may be, I believe that 
Haley wrote Charles Goodnight, Cowman and Plainsman primarily 
for men having already some knowledge and understanding of range 
life. No matter what readers he may have had in mind, he wrote 
with his attention constantly fixed on, often burning into, the subject. 
In reading the book I was reminded by antithesis of Will James’s Lone 
Cowboy, whose setting is an undetermined space somewhere between 
the North and South poles. In Charles Goodnight there is a great dea! 
of detail as to geography, horseback equipment, the technique of range 
work, etc. It will be interesting to see how the general public, which 
Will James feared and which Haley—if my surmise is correct—some- 
times ignored, will react to these details. The general public has 
certainly not been deterred by geographic details in Lawrence’s Revolt 
in the Desert or by descriptions of occupational technique in Mody 
Dick. 

Lawrence’s readers have accepted his geographic details because of 
very positive compensating elements of style; and the compensating 
elements in Haley of a vigorous narrative, a richness of humorous 
anecdote, a passionate sympathy for the land and its tradition, and the 
selection of telling details out of a reservoir of knowledge that makes 
him at ease in dealing with every phase of range life, are just as 
~« positive. 

There is a tendency among sober academic historians to discount the 
so-called romantic phases of life on the range, because these phases 
have been so much misdone in cheap fiction. In a new book, The 
Cattlemen’s Frontier, Louis Pelzer, President of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association, says: 
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Accounts by travelers, participants, and actual observers have barely 
survived the dime novels, fiction books, legends, and motion pictures. 
The legends of the “romance” of the ranges, of the cowboys and “cattle 
kings” have become almost permanent folk-lore. To these legends the 
writings of contemporaries on the cattlemen’s frontier cannot rise in 
rebuke but can offer only a recital of prosaic and unconscious protest. 


The protest in Charles Goodnight—and in other valid range books 
that might be cited—is emphatically not prosaic and is not unconscious, 
although such books are not written as protests. The trouble with the 
“Wild West” depiction is not that it represents life on the open range 
as romantic but that it is a weak dilution of romance, for true romance 
is a sublimation of reality. A positive detriment to strong fiction deal- 
ing with frontier life in America seems to have been the fact that the 
realities—the actualities—of the West surpassed the inventions of 
imagination. The stage was immense; the conflict was not only be- 
tween man and man but between man and nature; the actors were 
ready-made for a Balzac; the strenuousness was such that it over- 
whelmed even Theodore Roosevelt and made him want to apply it to 
all of American life. As for workaday range life, it was monotonous, 
restricted, grinding, but it called in such a way to men that those men 
who really belonged to the range could wish for no better heaven than 
a big ranch with plenty of water and grass and good horses. No one 
ever heard of a chain-store manager or clerk hoping for an infinite ex- 
tension of his occupation. Like the Comanche warrior and hunter, the 
range man was so deeply in love with the realities of his occupation 
that he could wish them eternal. 

On stormy nights when wild northwesters rave, 

How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 

The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 
No, if you want to avoid the romance of range life, stick to the pulps 
and the Zane Greys; don’t read such a book as Haley’s life of Good- 
night. 

Born a hundred years ago, three days after the Declaration of Texas 
Independence was signed, Charles Goodnight 


rode bareback from Illinois to Texas when he was nine years old. He 
was hunting with the Caddo Indians beyond the frontier at thirteen, 
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launching into the cattle business at twenty, guiding Texas rangers at 
twenty-four, blazing cattle trails two thousand miles in length at 
thirty, establishing a ranch three hundred miles beyond the frontier 
at forty, and at forty-five dominating nearly twenty millions of acres 
of range country in the interests of order. At sixty he was recognized 
as possibly the greatest scientific breeder of range cattle in the West, 
and at ninety he was an active international authority on the economics 
of the range industry. 


Although he was a magnificent achiever, for me the chief interest 
of Goodnight, as depicted by Haley, lies in his career as a scout on the 
Plains while he was yet unpropertied; as a driver over the Goodnight- 
Loving Trail which led to the Pecos, “ graveyard of cowmen’s hopes”; 
as a rancher in Colorado; and then—most of all—as a human being 
whose humanity was surgent wherever and whatever he was. Any- 
where the narrative is taken up, it is rich in interpretive incident. 

Once while scouting as a ranger, Goodnight wounded a Kiowa so 
severely with his six-shooter that the Indian dropped his shield. 


After the fight he took the shield to camp and out of curiosity opened 
its double fold of buffalo hide, hardened in fire, to see what had been 
used for padding, and found a torn-up book, a history of Rome almost 
complete. Literature of any kind was rare in a ranger camp, and even 
a history of Rome was a matter of news. Its various fragments were 
passed around like a continued story, and, according to Goodnight, 
they “had a hell of a time reading it.” 


One of many natural phenomena that Goodnight observed and 
studied was the mirage. Once while a detail of frontier protectors 
under an officer who was not a plainsman were lost and riding toward 
death from thirst, Goodnight as scout sighted them in a mirage about 
ten miles away. Actually the men were beyond the oval of the Plains 
and completely out of sight, but “the mirage had lifted them so high 
into the air that it was possible to see them” and rescue them. 

Anecdotes of a folk nature are plentiful in the book. Goodnight, in 
representing the poverty of the frontier before the Civil War, recalled 
a transient who stopped at an old-timer’s camp and asked to spend the 
night. “After a frugal supper and a smoke, the cowman pulled a beef 
hide from a corner of the cabin, threw it upon the dirt floor, turned 
to the traveler, and said: ‘You sleep here. I'll rough it.’ ” 
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One chapter entitled “Worthies of the Trail” is made up of sketches 
of characters who touched the trails Goodnight blazed from Central 
Texas to Fort Sumner, New Mexico, and then on through Colorado 
to Cheyenne. John Chisum, antagonist of Billy the Kid and lord of 
the Jinglebob ear-mark, has been treated of in many books, but no- 
where so realistically as here. Another character worthy of fame was 
Uncle Dick Wooten, who had a toll road through Raton Pass that he 
believed to be the only possible pass through the mountains, but who 
learned that Goodnight could find another way when the trail-blazer 
considered the toll rates excessive. Colonel Goodnight once said to 
me with fierce frankness, “I had as soon talk to a nigger as you.” 
I am glad that along with these more famous trail worthies Haley 
has included a sketch of the faithful Negro trail hand Bose Ikard, 
whom in old age Goodnight helped with money and then over his 
grave erected a marker bearing witness to Goodnight’s esteem for the 
man. Nearly every chapter in the book has clearly etched sketches 
of characters ancillary to Goodnight, the etching usually being done 
by means of anecdote. 

Old Charlie Goodnight’s directness is a constant joy, and I have 
an idea that it has influenced Haley’s style for the better. While Good- 
night as manager and part owner of the great JA ranch in the Pan- 
handle of Texas was fighting cow thieves, a cowboy under suspicion 
came to the ranch office and asked Goodnight for his time. 


The cowman, dictating letters to the bookkeeper, agreed, and asked 
him to be seated. Dictation aside, he settled for the work. [Then the 
man asked for a letter of recommendation.] Again Goodnight agreed, 
and, turning to the secretary, dictated: 


“To Whom It May Concern: 

“This will introduce you to the damnedest horse and cow thief that 
ever left Southern Texas.” 

At which juncture the man sprang to his feet, exclaiming that he 
did not think such a letter would help him. 

“Tt is the only kind I can write,” snapped Goodnight, and immedi- 
ately one more thief was headed towards the Territory. 


Goodnight hated publicity, or—perhaps more accurately—hated to 
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fool with it. Once a Kansas City reporter of the breezy type arrived 
at Goodnight’s ranch to find him digging post holes. 

“Colonel,” he announced, stretching out his hand, “Brown is my 
name.” 

Straightening up from the post hole, the Colonel drilled him with 
his eye—an eye that bored a person to the bottom of his soul—and 
roared: “What in the hell can I do about it? I didn’t name you.” 

As Carlyle said of a Scotch worthy, Goodnight had “a great con- 
tempt for fools”—also for pretenders, hypocrites, liars, and all sorts 
of thieves. In his robust, direct way he took a Winchester and en- 
forced the ex cathedra rule of some Panhandle ranchers against allow- 
ing tick-infected cattle from southern Texas to cross a line. He believed 
in hanging scoundrels, though there seems to be no evidence of his 
having himself hanged anybody. 

A man may be blunt and direct and intolerant of much, and hard 
in a way, and yet possess a gentle and sensitive soul. Goodnight turned 
aside a herd of cattle to protect a dove’s nest, though he seemed to 
think there was a mysterious something in doves‘and in cattle that 
would save the nest. He was a friend to beaten Indians and always 
stood up for the underdog. A delightful chapter called “Lore of the 
Range” is made up of Goodnight’s observations and experiences with 
natural phenomena, including animals. It is doubtful that any other 
rangeman made as many acute and interesting observations concerning 
the Texas longhorn as did Goodnight. Whereas the average frontiers- 
man, in the language of David Crockett, was “wrathy to kill a bear,” 
and stopped his study of natural history at that point, Goodnight was 
constantly inquiring into the habits and nature of animal life. 

Pages of the biography are quotations, which fit easily into the con- 
text, from Goodnight himself—from his letters, manuscripts, and 
many conversations that Haley had with him. The naturalness, flavor, 
and vigor of this language are marked. It is the language of the range, 
of the soil, and the biographer himself uses it as readily as Goodnight. 
“Davidson fogged into camp ahead of a cloud of dust.” “Not a hoof 
of she-stuff had ever left the Western Cross Timbers.” “Old Millsap’s 
appetite for lead had entirely soaked up.” “The blue horse fell in two 
and chinned the moon.” “As tough as bull-neck rawhide, as independ- 
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ent as a hog on ice, and as reckless as any drunk Indian, John Rumans 
was born to be a cowboy”; “. . . lit a shuck for Wichita Falls.” “They 
hoped for a peaceful and profitable drive, but in 1867 the sign just 
wasn’t right.” “The mule went by like a bat out of a brush pile”; 
“«’ , . as much show as a stump-tailed bull in fly time.” Such are a 
few of the expressions that belong to the characters and the soil of 
the book. 

Seven years have passed since Evetts Haley’s History of the XIT 
Ranch appeared; it took rank immediately as one of the most important 
works of Western America dealing with range life. Even before its 
appearance Haley had begun preparations for a biography of the great 
Goodnight. To say that the second book is more skilfully and master- 
fully written is not to discount the first. Both are expressions of a ripe 
intelligence. Goodnight was a subject worthy of any biographer, and 
the biographer has proved himself worthy of his subject. 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHWEST 


By Joun W. Bowyer 


HicHer Epucation anp Society, A Symposium. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


HE symposium of twenty-six essays recently issued by the 
University of Oklahoma Press under the title Higher Educa- 
tion and Society is worthy to stand beside the best books on 
American colleges and universities. The authors were speakers at the 
Southwestern Conference on Higher Education conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma in November, 1935, to commemorate ten years 
of service to the University by President Bizzell. 

The theme of the book, suggested by the title, is: “The central 
purpose of higher education must be to perpetuate society success- 
fully.” There is harmony among the contributors in their insistence 
upon knowledge of fundamental subjects rather than an easy or tech- 
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nical methodology as the means to the desired social end. As the theme 
would suggest, the contributors also agree in taking a liberal attitude 
toward American society and government at the same time that they 
refrain from any statement which might connote an “ism” virus. The 
obligation to society of the persons whom society has educated becomes 
almost a motif. 

It is impossible in one review to give attention to all the contribu- 
tions in the seven divisions, even if one reviewer were so rash as to 
believe himself competent. This statement must serve as an apology 
for whatever omissions may occur in the remarks which follow. 

For directness of treatment, unquestionably the section on the 
provinces and organization of higher education is the most challeng- 
ing. Professor Tsanoff of Rice Institute leads off with an appeal for 
“the sort of intellectual activity which serves to protect man’s self- 
understanding and so deepens moral insight.” He insists that a “more 
integral view of man in nature” is “both more intelligent and moraily 
significant” than any other view. It is the kind of critical understand- 
ing implied in Arnold’s desire “to see life steadily and see it whole.” 
Specifically, Professor Tsanoff asks for a correlation of human know!l- 
edge which makes for wisdom. To illustrate his point of view he hits 
scathingly at a man who, not calling himself a historian or even an 
American historian, said, “I am the Andrew Jackson period.” Over- 
compartmentalization of knowledge and over-departmentalization of 
universities must go. 

In the second essay of this section Professor David Y. Thomas of 
the University of Arkansas explains the mutual obligations of edu- 
cators and society. He makes a powerful appeal for freedom of dis- 
cussion in the university. He insists that students may rightly expect 
to have their thoughts directed toward the vital problems and topics of 
the society in which they are living. The educator is obligated above 
all to inform himself and to teach the truth. He must not be per- 
mitted, however, to be a propagandist. He should teach his students to 
think honestly and fairly; if he does this and imparts knowledge to 
them, he has done his full duty. On its side, society is obligated to 
furnish the educator a “living wage”—“a little more than a bare living 
wage.” “Society also owes the competent and honest man of good 
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character security of tenure.” The adoption by states or universities 
of principles according to which certain doctrines or beliefs may not be 
explained, or, in some instances, mentioned, is not only a violation of 
academic freedom but a violation of the freedom of the human mind, 
one of the first principles of American democracy. 

Professor Arthur B. Adams, Dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Oklahoma, pleads for an emphasis on the 
social functions of higher education, especially of professional train- 
ing. “Liberal arts colleges,” he says, “should not turn out highly 
cultured individuals who do not have a social point of view. . . . Un- 
fortunately, our universities have graduated some very highly cul- 
tured individuals who are deplorably anti-social.” The doctor should 
be trained to serve society rather than to charge “monopolistic” fees. 
The lawyer’s usefulness to society is determined by the degree to which 
he sees that justice is done, not by “the collection of fat fees.” En- 
gineers must be trained to serve society rather than to “help a few 
business concerns to monopolize industry and levy tribute upon the 
public.” Business schools especially are obligated to train “business 
statesmen” who will look after the “economic welfare of the public” 
rather than after their own profits. 

Most of the essayists do not call names when dealing with prin- 
ciples of education, but Professor Homer L. Dodge, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of the University of Oklahoma, finds it necessary to give 
facts in his discussion of “Graduate Study in the Southwest.” Dean 
Dodge points out the weakness of the graduate offerings, especially 
those leading to the master’s degree. The American Association of 
Universities each year publishes a list of the colleges and universities 
which it regards as preparing their students competently for the pursuit 
of graduate study. The opinion is widely held that accreditation by 
the A. A. U. represents the bare minimum upon the basis of which a 
graduate program may be instituted. Yet in the state of Texas only 
six of the seventeen colleges and universities offering graduate work 
are on the A. A. U. list. A sentimental kindness as well as the need for 
brevity leads me to name only the six approved institutions: Texas A. 
and M.., Rice Institute, Southern Methodist University, Texas Chris- 
tian University, Texas State College for Women, and the University 
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of Texas. In addition, it is only fair to say that the Incarnate Word 
College and Our Lady of the Lake College appear on the A. A. U. 
list but do not offer graduate work. The situation is no better in 
Oklahoma, where only one of the five institutions offering graduate 
work is on the approved list. As Dean Dodge puts it, “This means 
that these institutions, which on good authority are not even able to 
prepare students properly for graduate work, are undertaking to 
carry on a graduate program.” He recognizes the salutary effect on 
undergraduate work of graduate courses in a few strong departments. 
But the situation at present, he thinks, calls for the reduction of at least 
half of the graduate institutions to junior or senior college rank. As it 
is now, Many institutions “are active participants in criminal educa- 
tional malpractice.” 

In another section of the book President Bizzell traces briefly the 
history of education in the Southwest and points out certain weaknesses 
in the colleges. For instance, he hammers away at over-departmental- 
ization, the failure of the physical and social sciences to afford the 
certainty that men expect, and the necessity for leadership on the part 
of institutions of higher learning in the program of social legislation 
that is rapidly taking form. Professor W. H. Cowley of Ohio State 
points out the significance of student traditions in the educative process. 
Mr. Horace J. Harper, Professor of Soils at Oklahoma A. and M., 
and Mr. George R. Phillips, State Forester of Oklahoma, showing 
tersely and in a fashion which might frighten a man for his grandchild- 
ren the devastation and destruction of Southwestern soil and forests, 
insist that the institutions of higher education provide leadership in soil 
improvement and conservation. Various persons indicate the place of 
universities in furnishing leadership for the solution of increasingly 
complex social, economic, governmental, and cultural problems. Con- 
stantly there is the thought that we live in what Matthew Arnold 
called an age of expansion, that new problems have arisen and continue 
to arise, and that institutions intended to perpetuate society successfully 
must take the lead in making adaptations and finding solutions. 

In some instances there are considerations of specific tasks—the 
training of social workers, caring for mental health in colleges, the 
education of men and women in manners. Professor H. L. Pritchett of 
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Southern Methodist University suggests the difficulties that a college 
counselor in mental hygiene is likely to meet and the necessity for 
considering mental along with physical health. His illustrations sug- 
gest clearly the nature of the problems faced. For the general reader, 
perhaps, he should not have failed to specify the exact means used to 
remedy the maladjustments which he instances. There should be 
some means of overcoming “the hostility of faculty members who 
fail to appreciate the need for, or value of, the service rendered.” 

The introduction of discussion of the creative arts into the Confer- 
ence is an interesting recognition of the somewhat unusual part played 
by the Southwestern colleges and universities in the arts. Many of 
the leading writers, musicians, artists, and critics are themselves mem- 
bers of college faculties. The contributors do not stick very closely, 
however, to the relation between the educational institutions and the 
arts. In many respects the best essay in this section is Professor Henry 
Smith’s “New Fields for Critics: Standards versus Standardization.” 
Mr. Smith’s discovery of the roots of Southwestern culture in the East 
and even Europe rather than in the past of the Southwest itself is 
excellently developed. His search for a relation between the works of 
authors like Mary Austin, Frank Dobie, and Stanley Vestal and a 
living tradition is unrewarding. The authors “have felt themselves 
out of sympathy with the actual culture of the region,” but they have 
not turned, as might be expected, to romantic escape or satire. They 
continue to seek, with epic quality, “to find a creative relation to the 
past which will redeem the present, give it direction and cause it to 
become nourishing.” 


One can have only praise for Higher Education and Society, for the 
University that sponsored the Conference out of which it grew, and for 
the Press that has published it. The encouragement to the teachers 
themselves afforded by the chance for expression need not be dwelt 
upon. This should certainly not be the last Southwestern conference 
on higher education. 

On the basis of the complete symposium, it may be possible to draw 
conclusions or make recommendations which go beyond the expressed 
views of any single speaker. For instance, the present volume is an 
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of Texas. In addition, it is only fair to say that the Incarnate Word 
College and Our Lady of the Lake College appear on the A. A. U. 
list but do not offer graduate work. The situation is no better in 
Oklahoma, where only one of the five institutions offering graduate 
work is on the approved list. As Dean Dodge puts it, “This means 
that these institutions, which on good authority are not even able to 
prepare students properly for graduate work, are undertaking to 
carry on a graduate program.” He recognizes the salutary effect on 
undergraduate work of graduate courses in a few strong departments. 
But the situation at present, he thinks, calls for the reduction of at least 
half of the graduate institutions to junior or senior college rank. As it 
is now, many institutions “are active participants in criminal educa- 
tional malpractice.” 

In another section of the book President Bizzell traces briefly the 
history of education in the Southwest and points out certain weaknesses 
in the colleges. For instance, he hammers away at over-departmental- 
ization, the failure of the physical and social sciences to afford the 
certainty that men expect, and the necessity for leadership on the part 
of institutions of higher learning in the program of social legislation 
' that is rapidly taking form. Professor W. H. Cowley of Ohio State 
points out the significance of student traditions in the educative process. 
Mr. Horace J. Harper, Professor of Soils at Oklahoma A. and M., 
and Mr. George R. Phillips, State Forester of Oklahoma, showing 
tersely and in a fashion which might frighten a man for his grandchild- 
ren the devastation and destruction of Southwestern soil and forests, 
insist that the institutions of higher education provide leadership in soil 
improvement and conservation. Various persons indicate the place of 
universities in furnishing leadership for the solution of increasingly 
complex social, economic, governmental, and cultural problems. Con- 
stantly there is the thought that we live in what Matthew Arnold 
called an age of expansion, that new problems have arisen and continue 
to arise, and that institutions intended to perpetuate society successfully 
must take the lead in making adaptations and finding solutions. 

In some instances there are considerations of specific tasks—the 
training of social workers, caring for mental health in colleges, the 
education of men and women in manners. Professor H. L. Pritchett of 
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Southern Methodist University suggests the difficulties that a college 
counselor in mental hygiene is likely to meet and the necessity for 
considering mental along with physical health. His illustrations sug- 
gest clearly the nature of the problems faced. For the general reader, 
perhaps, he should not have failed to specify the exact means used to 
remedy the maladjustments which he instances. There should be 
some means of overcoming “the hostility of faculty members who 
fail to appreciate the need for, or value of, the service rendered.” 

The introduction of discussion of the creative arts into the Confer- 
ence is an interesting recognition of the somewhat unusual part played 
by the Southwestern colleges and universities in the arts. Many of 
the leading writers, musicians, artists, and critics are themselves mem- 
bers of college faculties. The contributors do not stick very closely, 
however, to the relation between the educational institutions and the 
arts. In many respects the best essay in this section is Professor Henry 
Smith’s “New Fields for Critics: Standards versus Standardization.” 
Mr. Smith’s discovery of the roots of Southwestern culture in the East 
and even Europe rather than in the past of the Southwest itself is 
excellently developed. His search for a relation between the works of 
authors like Mary Austin, Frank Dobie, and Stanley Vestal and a 
living tradition is unrewarding. The authors “have felt themselves 
out of sympathy with the actual culture of the region,” but they have 
not turned, as might be expected, to romantic escape or satire. They 
continue to seek, with epic quality, “to find a creative relation to the 
past which will redeem the present, give it direction and cause it to 
become nourishing.” 


One can have only praise for Higher Education and Society, for the 
University that sponsored the Conference out of which it grew, and for 
the Press that has published it. The encouragement to the teachers 
themselves afforded by the chance for expression need not be dwelt 
upon. This should certainly not be the last Southwestern conference 
on higher education. 

On the basis of the complete symposium, it may be possible to draw 
conclusions or make recommendations which go beyond the expressed 
views of any single speaker. For instance, the present volume is an 
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exploratory one, presenting introductions to various topics rather than 
complete and practical studies of them. A good deal of the book is 
inspirational, but at the same time it fails to provide a workable pro- 
gram. Why not annual conferences, each devoted to a single important 
topic—graduate work, physical and mental health education, profes- 
sional training for teachers, university publications, and the like? Dean 
Dodge hopes for much to come from “within the ranks” of the faculties 
and looks askance at “confederations which have their beginning in 
formal machinery.” But he also has great praise for the American 
Association of Universities. Why should not the institutions on the 
A. A. U. list in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Arkansas form an 
association of their own and at least conduct annual conferences on 
higher education? The cost would be slight, and the advantages to the 
colleges themselves very great. The education of the patrons and the 
newspapers to the distinction between fully accredited colleges and 
others would in time solve the problem of “criminal educational 
malpractice.” 

As for university presses, the codperation of universities in the con- 
trol of magazines, the training of students for the service of society— 
such things, in the corporation-system of university control in America, 
depend largely upon administrative leadership. The appointment of 
instructors, the budgeting of funds, the encouragement of social at- 
titudes have their source in the administration, and to the administra- 
tion must go both the credit for unusual success and the blame for in- 
complete utilization of opportunities. It is therefore to be regretted 
that administrative officials of the whole Southwest were not given a 
more adequate opportunity in the Conference to state their views and 
their programs. 





Books 
FRONTIER HARDSHIP 


Orpeat By Huncer: The Story of the 
Donner Party, 4y George R. Stewart, 
Jr. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. 


ERE is a true narrative of eighty- 

seven immigrants to the Far West, 
upper and middle-class Americans and 
aliens of some years’ residence, who, half- 
crazed by hunger, gradually lost the 
veneer of traditional culture and religion 
and became cannibals, The story fasci- 
nates the reader even as it repels him. 
To watch the gallant Macbeth become a 
monster, or the sweet Tess made the sport 
of circumstance, is a moving experience. 
But when we view actual men and 
women, counterparts of our own great- 
grandparents of ninety years ago, devour 
their own dead, first furtively and then 
openly, sitting about the fire in dull de- 
jection broiling human flesh—when we 
even see the widow of the day turn away 
in horror as a companion roasts her hus- 
band’s heart—we feel a depth of tragedy 
beside which even the torments of an 
Oedipus seem relatively insignificant. 

In July of 1846 a caravan of emigrants 
left the Missouri River for California 
under the leadership of George Donner. 
The eighty-seven men, women, and chil- 
dren struck the Great Salt Lake desert 


too late in the season, but after harrowing 
experiences were able to reach the Cas- 
cade divide, noted for its depth of snow. 


Here, the mountains being impassable, 
they built cabins, and devoured the rem- 
nants of their herds and teams. Hunger at 
last drove ten men and five women to 
essay the pass on snowshoes, flimsy affairs 
made by people who had never seen such 
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articles before. All the five women (this 
would make Kipling’s spirit smile) went 
through, while eight of the men, two of 
them Indians, died. The women, it 
should be added, were shown no special 
favors. After weeks of wandering, starva- 
tion, and cannibalism, the seven survivors 
attempted the rescue of the remainder of 
the party back at the camp. In the end, 
only forty-seven of the original eighty- 
seven emigrants reached the settlements in 
California. 

The book, well written and well print- 
ed, is one of the best narratives of prairie- 
schooner experiences yet published. Mr. 
Stewart has made a distinct contribution 
to pioneering literature. No other non- 
military expedition has been studied in so 
much detail, and no other narrative of 
similar type gives such adequate attention 
to the “human element” in pioneering. 

The title, it should be added, is un- 
fortunate. A person casually glancing 
down a bookshelf might easily fail to 
realize the nature of the book. 


H. A. Trexer. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


In THE Deep Soutu: A Novel about a 
White Man and a Black Man, dy 
James Saxon Childers. Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York. 


HITE people born in the South 

often assert that only Southern- 
ers really understand the Negro. But in 
reality the only person who can write 
objectively about the relation between 
men like Dave Parker, a Negro, and Gor- 
don Nicholson, a white Southerner, is 
one for whom “white men and black men 
have long ago walked out of their color” 
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and are only men. Such a person is James 
Saxon Childers, author of In the Deep 
South. 

Gordon Nicholson, the white man of 
the story, is a native of Alabama. When 
he goes North to college, his racial prej- 
udices get him into trouble almost im- 
mediately. A few days after school opens, 
Gordon, in football scrimmage, finds 
himself playing opposite Dave Parker, a 
Georgia-born Negro. Gordon feels he 
must “put the Negro in his place,” and 
tackles him in an unsportsmanlike man- 
ner. But the tackle does something to 
Gordon which he has not anticipated. 
Ashamed of what he has done, he im- 
pulsively apologizes. Dave Parker replies 
simply, “It was a nice tackle,” and trots 
back to his position. Gordon becomes a 
new man, almost on the spot, and the in- 
cident is the beginning of a warm friend- 
ship between the two men. 

After college, several years elapse be- 
fore Dave and Gordon meet in Birming- 
ham. Dave has married a Northern Negro 
woman who has no desire to live in the 
South. But he is teaching music in a 
Negro college in Birmingham because 
“the South is in his blood,” because mem- 
bers of his race need his help. Gordon is 


a newspaper man and author. They renew 


Books 


their friendship, and subsequently Dave 
accepts Gordon’s invitation to come home 
with him and play his developing sym- 
phony for Gordon and his sister. 

Can such a relationship exist in the 
South today, between a white man, his 
sister, and a Negro man? Many readers 


will no doubt declare such a situation im- 
possible, but Gordon and Dave and Anne 
can be found today in almost any South- 
ern city, meeting as equals, sharing their 
culture and their achievements, looking 
forward to the day when white men and 
black men will walk out of their color, 
in the South and in the North. 

In the Deep South offers no melo- 
drama. There is no lynching, and no 
interracial sex problem, the phobia be- 
setting the minds of so many Southern 
white people. Nevertheless, the difficul- 
ties, embarrassments, and even the danger 
of violence incurred by white man and 
black because of their friendship are 
clearly revealed. The novel is a different 
picture of the South by a different kind 
of Southern white man. It is a realistic 
picture, drawn by an artist and a poet, a 
true representation of a phase of South- 
ern life hidden alike from most Southern- 
ers and most Northerners. 

N. C. McPuerson, Jr. 














